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The Institute Mentality——Coming events cast their 
shadow before, and even now we are on the verge of the 
annual summer institute era. Unconsciously we are de- 
veloping what a learned friend calls “the institute men- 
tality.” What does it mean? 

Perhaps my friend is unjust or too sweeping in his 
censures, but he claims that many teachers come to regard 
the summer institute as an end rather than a means. That, 
very briefly, is what he means by the institute mentality— 
the peculiar bent of mind that makes the summer institute 
the educational be-all and end-all of existence. 

Fundamentally, the institute mentality is not such a 
very bad thing. At any rate, it presupposes enthusiasm, 
and when a teacher is enthusiastic she is never very, very 
wrong. The institute mentality can be made a thing 
wholly good by a little attention to the element of pro- 
portion. Those teachers who have developed the institute 
mentality to a wasteful and ridiculous excess have an ex- 
aggerated idea of the relative importance of the annual 
display of methods and theories. Let them put the notion 
of the summer institute where it belongs, and their en- 
thusiasm will be a tremendous power for good. 

The essential facts in the case seem to be these: We 
are doing effective work as teachers, not so much when we 
talk about teaching as when we actually teach. It is well 
to learn some new wrinkle at a summer institute, but our 
knowledge will avail us little unless in the work of next 
term we put that recently acquired wrinkle into practical 
and active use. The most brilliant educational theorist 
are sometimes, in the actual work of the class room, re- 
markable pertinent examples of how not to do things. 
Also, some fascinating institute speakers are not teachers 
in the true sense at all. Both these classes must be esti- 
mated, not for what they say, but for what they do. A little 
insistence on this point will serve to banish the undesir- 
able institute mentality with all its works and pomps. 


A Duty to Superiors.—The consideration just presented 
suggests a thought somewhat close of kin. The local, but 
especially the general, superiors of most of our teaching 
congregations are not in actual touch with class room 
work, They used to be, of course, but that was in most 
cases years and years ago. Many of them, with com- 
mendable industry and zeal, try to keep alert on the prac- 
tical issues of teaching by conferences with teachers, visits 
to class rooms and the reading of journals of pedagogy; 
but many others, immersed in the arduous duties of their 
station, can give but scant attention to the art of teaching. 
This may seem almost an absurdity in congregations in- 
stituted for the express purpose of teaching, but I know 
that the condition exists. 

This state of affairs is not necessarily the fault of any- 
body in particular, and for those of us who dwell in humble 
places it were idle and indelicate to fix the blame. Our 
Practical and pertinent duty is to give to our superiors all 
the opportunities we can to become familiar with the actual 
conduct of the class room. They will thus learn that 
methods and conditions today are not in all respects iden- 
tical with methods and conditions obtaining twenty, thirty 
and forty years ago, and the practical knowledge thus ac- 
quired will benefit both the superiors and us. 

It seems to me that this duty of keeping the superiors 
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in touch with the work of teaching as we know it, is not 
merely a work of supererogation; it is an obligation that, 
at certain times and in certain cases, becomes nothing 
less than imperative, and if we fail in its performance we 
should rightly consider ourselves unprofitable servants. 
The fullfilment of the duty requires charity, respect, tact 
and patience; but the reward is exceeding great. 





The C. E. A.—Our Catholic teachers generally ap- 
preciate the splendid work being accomplished by the 
Catholic Educational Association. That work reflects cred- 
itably on all concerned, but in particular on the men who 
perform the arduous duties incidental to the drawing up 
of programs and the conduct of the annual conventions. 
The bulletins issued by the association are real treasure 
houses of valuable pedagogical information and deserve to 
be found, several copies strong, in every teaching com- 
munity. 

A practical consideration is also proper here. At least 
some schools seem to take merely a theoretical interest 
in the work of the Catholic Educational Association. Are 
you sure that your school has secured membership in the 
association? Isn’t it possible, now that you think of it, 
that some of your teachers might be able to attend the 
coming convention? Could you not: supply that data 
which you were asked for some weeks ago but which you 
felt that that time didn’t concern you particularly? At 
any rate, mightn’t it be just possible for you to write to 
the seeker after truth telling him just how and why you 
couldn’t give specific answers to his questionaire? 

Priest or religious, beggar or king, we all know the 
vitalizing power of encouragement. A tactful, cheerful 
little letter, written at the right time, often does more 
good than angels’ visits. The men who are at the helm 
of the Catholic Educational Association and the men and 
women who are assisting them in the work are human 
like the rest of us. They have their moments of chagrin, 
of despondency, of ennui; and perhaps a cheery word 
from us will be the means of giving them renewed heart 
and courage. This is not the least helpful way in which 
we may participate in the good work. 


Vacation and Religious Duties.—With the summer va- 
cation at our very doors, we all feel the paramount neces- 
sity of giving our pupils sufficient impetus to carry them 
through the coming weeks without any loss of their piety 
or the zest in the practices of devotion. During these last 
days of school our instructions in Christian Doctrine 
should be much in the nature of heart-to-heart talks on 
the practice of religion in everyday life. We must not 
expect or demand too much of our pupils, but we certainly 
should let them know that in the service of God there is no 
vacation and that the summer season does not exempt 
them from the obligation of hearing mass every Sunday. 
The practice of saying daily prayers without curtailment 
should likewise receive emphasis. 

Many of our boys will spend their vacations, wholly 
or in part, out of town. Often among the hetrogeneous 
congregations of the summer country pastor there is no 
regular mass server; and it will be a good note for our 
school and a pleasant thing all around if, when the priest 
inquires for some One to serve mass, one of our boys can 
step forward and perform the service in a satisfactory 
manner. Possibly the good country pastors expect too 
much, but they do seem to regard it as a matter of course 
that every boy attending a Catholic school ought to know 
enough about serving mass to serve as a volunteer in case 
of need. 

As a matter of fact it is not an especially difficult thing 
to train out boys to serve mass, at least substantially, and 
thus prove of genuine service on occasions. So a few 
class drills on the serving of mass and the reading of the 
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responses are in every sense timely at this period of the 
term. —— 

Great Catholic Books.—If you have anything approxi- 
mating to a “story hour” in your school or in fact any 
period where the teacher is permitted to be for the nonce 
something of a free lance, you will find it a source of 
pleasure and profit to hold informal little chats on some 
great Catholic books and their authors. There, for in- 
stance, is “The Imitation of Christ.” A little talk on the 
life and personality of Thomas a’Kempis will arouse in- 
terest in the topic, and then can come some random read- 
ings from the book with short comments and pertinent 
questions by the teacher. Some of the pupils may forget 
nearly all about it during vacation, but others will not. 
Good seed, rightly sown, always finds some fertile soil, 
and your half-hour chat may be the means of introducing 
some of your little men and women to a perpetual source 
of inspiration, consolation and inward peace. The edition 
of “The Imitation” published by the Macmillan Company 
in their series of twenty-five cent pocket classics has an 
introduction, written by a Catholic teacher, containing all 
that is necessary to prepare a helpful and accurate talk on 
the book and its author. 


The Study of Religion.—Even during the vacation we 
teachers have our study periods, and during the time de- 
voted to books let us not altogether neglect the study of 
Christian Doctrine. Not one of us quite knows it all. The 
importance of the study, even in the form of a review read- 
ing of a simple text book, was aptly illustrated in the ex- 
perience of a prominent Catholic teacher, a recognized 
leader in his profession and a man of exceptional ability 
and attainments. Let him tell his story for himself: 

“Last week, as a cure for brain fag, I went back, in- 
tellectually, to the simple life. My German philosophers 
I put back on the shelf, my laboratory I closed for the 
season; and I made up my mind to become as little chil- 
dren—for three days at least. So I took up ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’—and enjoyed it—and the Baltimore cate- 
chism. And, do you know, in the latter book I found sev- 
eral things that had slipped my mind. Here was I, dis- 
coursing daily of high matters, and for the time being at 
least, was inadvertantly ignorant of what Macaulay’s school 
boy should know. The experience was in many ways 
beneficial. I am feeling much better—and so are my stu- 
dents.” 

The lesson of it all is that we are unwise in ignoring 
the elementary books just because they are elementary. 
The older we grow we somehow realize with Longfellow 
that “the supreme excellency is simplicity” and that what 
matters is not so much the book we read as the spirit we 
bring to the reading thereof. Perhaps a survey of the 
Baltimore catechism on our own account will lead us to 
the conviction that the learned victim of brain fag is 
wiser than at first we deemed him. 

The Stranger Within Our Gates.—Though a trifle early 
in the season the following comments by a western school 
director may prove suggestive. Perhaps a little reflection 
on them during our annual retreat would not be out of 
order. He writes: 

It is human nature for a teacher to accept pupils from 
other schools on suspicion. It is natural to observe their 
deficiencies and weaknesses. One cannot but like his own 
the best, and be chary about admitting untried outsiders 
to the inner temple. “Let them prove themselves first,” 
is a universal feeling. 

But my friends, ’tis an ungenerous and unworthy atti- 
tude for a teacher. These scattering youngsters from dis- 
tant schools need welcome and encouragement, not doubt 
and suspicion. They have enough against them, without 
the teacher. Very likely they won't fit into your classes 
just right at first; but they have a right to try. Give them 
a chance to make good, do it cheerfully, right away, with 
all your heart. They will remember for fifty years how 
you looked and what you said during that first half minute. 
So make it kindly, helpful, sympathetic, generous. It’s 
richly worth while. 








Vacation Plans.—F very year we furnish materials for 
the Fiend of Broken Resolutions mightily to rejoice. Just 
before vacation comes we seriously say one unto the 
other: “Lo and behold, this vacation will be for me a 
time both of pleasure and of profit. I shall read St. 
Augustine’s ‘City of God,’ Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ Fur- 


ness’s ‘Variorum Shakespeare’ and the works on psychol- 
ogy written by Fathers Maher and Rickaby. Also I shall 
read Browning before breakfast and at least ten of Scott's 
romances on the side.” And at the end of the vacation 
we find that we don't know what “The City of God” is 
like and that in the case of Milton we haven’t got any 
farther than “the fruit of that forbidden tree.” Furness 
was—physically—altogether too heavy for us.to take to 
the country and our annual retreat interfered with our 
study of psychology. Browning didn’t work well before 
breakfast and as for Scott’s novels—why we just didn’t 
have time. And forthwith the Fiend of Broken Resolutions 
dances gleefully on his gridiron. 

What was wrong? We were. Our resolutions covered 
altogether too much ground. We hitched our wagon to a 
star and the lines snapped. We aimed so high that we 
didn’t hit anything. Our resolutions, so rosy at the out- 
set, became things of sound and fury signifying nothing. 

Really, to read one great book during vacation is 
enough work—provided we do it. Suppose we concen- 
trate a little therefore. An authority tells us that, were 
we to root out one fault a year, we should soon become 
perfect. The idea ought to work both ways. Let us read 
one great book each vacation and in a few years the 
world is ours. 

Experience of community life makes us realize that 
vacation, for many reasons, is not the best time for 
serious study. But at least we can do some reading other 
than that of the chocolate-coated variety, and the results 
will be of lasting benefit. The resolution is easy to make 
and hard to keep. We need perseverance, fidelity and the 
power to resist all manner of dissipating solicitations. But 
if we adhere to our resolve of reading one really great 
book during the summer our self-congratulations will | 
as pardonable as they will be sincere. 

A Suggestion for the Retreats.—In all our retreats e: 
phasis is laid, not without sound reasons, on the spiritu 
side of our lives. Being both religious and teachers, 1 
priests who preach retreats take it for granted that we 
know enough about teaching but that we need much more 
instruction concerning our duties as holy monks and nu 
Yet the life of the teaching religious is vastly different 
from the cloistered solitary, and we must ourselves « 
ordinate the —— instructions we receive with thi 
work of the class room to which we shall return in a f 
short weeks. It is our duty to say our prayers and mal 
our meditations and practice poverty and humility throug 
out the coming year; but it is no less our duty to study 
and prepare our lessons and impart them in a way that 
shall profit both ourselves and them that hear us. Many 
religious seem to imagine that they become Trappists or 
Carmelites every summer for eight days. This is a mis 
take. We are as much teachers during the annual retreat 
as at any other time of the year, and then as at other 
times we must be mindful of our duties and obligations as 
breakers of bread for the little ones. 


Those Coming Changes.—Where shall we be teaching 
next year? Happily this is a question that good and 
thoughtful superiors shall answer for us. All that is r 
quired of us is submission and sometimes resignation. It 
is well for us all to consider the possibility of our being 
changed and to make sincere acts of submission. No mat 
ter where obedience assigns us, provided we have th: 
right intentions and the power of adaptation and growth. 
we can make a success of our work. Everywhere and in 
all capacities it is within our gift to do good and bring 
glory to God. And what motive can be higher than that? 

Catholic Magazines.—One easy thing we can do during 
vacation. Sometime during the days we need rest and 
change, let us run through the files of the more popular 
Catholic magazines and select articles and stories for pos- 
sible use in class next year. We shall thus be preparing 
for our work, improving ourselves, having a thoroughly 
good time and bringing joy to the heart of the long-su! 
fering Catholic editor. 





Text Books.—Vacation offers opportunity for glancing 
through new text books kindly placed at our disposal by 
the ever-courteous publishing houses and their sauve and 
gentlemanly agents. We may not altogether approve 0! 
those books, but we are certain to find in them things 
worth while, both as to matter and manner. 
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Vacation—A Time For Rest and Improvement 


AFTERMATH. 
The long years, work was ended, 
Vith aching heart and brain 
She pondered o’er its labors 
To measure loss and gain. 


The little children given me 
To guide in wisdom’s way, 

Has the path we've trod together 
led upward day by day? 


Will the seeds that I have planted 
Blossom into noble deeds, 

Or have I so sadly blundered 
That the harvest will be weeds? 


Lo! a rush of feet about her, 
Children crowding in the room; 

Happy faces lifted toward her, 
Hidden under roses’ bloom. 


O! we tru'y did surprise you; 
See the flowers we brought to you, 
Just because we knew you loved us, 
And you know that we love you. 


Sweetly, thus her doubts were answered, 
For in hearts where love is king 

Surely only pure thoughts blossom, 
And their choicest treasures bring. 


Rich reward for all her labor, 
Guerdon sweet for hours of care, 
Just to see the love-light glowing 
In the faces round her there. 
—Cora Prentice Tennerry. 


THOUGHTS ON THE END OF 
ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR. 


By Sister M. Fides, Pittsburg. Pa. (Author of “Cloister 

Chords”). 
scholastic year—graduation exercises 
happily endured, diplomas secured, baccalaureate encour- 
agement, advice, enconium unquestioningly accepted; 
school-life ended, made over to the past even in the elusive, 
joy-lighted hour of Commencement. 

With songs, lights, flowers and cheer of hope and 
happy love, life gives its best treasures away; but even 
as they sadly sink into the capacious past, the uninterrupt- 
ed drama of destiny ushers in some sequent commence- 
ment brilliant with the same old song, lights, flowers, 
cheer, hope and happy love. 

From good to greater good, from greater good to high- 
er good passes Protean this wonderful life - ours bearing 
our immortal souls unto their fullness of joy in the beatific 
vision of God. So let the school life end in the joy- 
lighted hours of Commencement, and for all the graduates 
of the season throughout this land of ours, throughout 
the world may the end of life lie happily quiescent in the 
dawn-light of an eternally joyous Commencement. 


Ei. 

School or college diploma stands, or ought to stand, 
for successful termination of a decisive pursuit; is, or 
ought to be, as a laurel crown proudly secure, won and 
worn after long, doubtful, painfully persevering. efforts. 
Then and then only is there meaning, genuine joy, and 
honest triumph in the heart of the gr raduate. Congratu- 
lations of friends, teachers, parents, ring true, and no 


The end of the 


shadow-flecks of insincerity trouble the clear glad eyes 
that glow with responsive joy-pride under showering con- 
gratulations. The day with all its ceremonies takes tinge 
from the inmost feelings of the heart; joy everywhere, 
sincerity there, sincerity everywhere; self-gratulation there, 
comrade congratulation everywhere. 


Ill. 
Life-inured minds learn to tolerate 
there, everywhere; they give it a milder name; think of 
it indirectly, se!f-excusingly, confusedly; ideals are so 
elusive, present circumstances so painfully insistent; right 
is hazy: but young minds, not yet caught in the toils of 
the personal, have a clearer insight into truth. 

Perhaps no greater injury can be done to young men 
or women at the close of their school or college career 
than to present them with the diploma to which their schol- 
astic attainments do not entitle them. 

“O, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain; 
Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain.”—Browning. 

The diploma in their hands puts the lie on their faces; 
conventional, politic, in and of the sickly. social sham- 
play, they become even from that hour. Pretence simpers 
about them, and sooner or later, insincerity, cold and 
clammy, coils itself in their hearts and inter-penetrates its 
slime with all that they may henceforward say or do. 


IV. 

Among the graduations of the season there will doubt- 
less be many bad bargains. Young people are in a hurry; 
the world is impatiently waiting for them, it must not be 
kept from full-plan any .longer—it might in consequent 
irritation swing slightly out of orbit and strike a comet— 
then what? Parents do not understand college conditions; 
their children have been at school long enough, have had 
a far better chance than their parents ever had; ought to 
know enough by this time to bring home a diploma; want 
to have it done up in a gilt frame and hang over the 
mantel piece in the parlor—like at Jones’. Very many 
schools and colleges have adjustable standards of admis- 
sion, promotion, graduation—regulated by the financial 
condition of the country, the competitive nearness or re- 
moteness of other schools, crowded or uncrowded capacity, 

varying personalities in presidental chair. Alas for the 
“far gain”—in struggle with this threefold opposition, 
greedy for quick returns of profit, there must inevitably be 
many a bad bargain. 


sham; ‘tis here, 


Vi 

Intellectual attainment has as witness and reward—the 
diploma; military prowess has ribbons, medals, titles; 
scientific, medical, classical excellence, has university de- 
grees; supreme attainment in literature, invention, science, 
art has world recognition—the Nobel prize; but what do 
our social institutions bestow as witness and reward upon 
nobility of character? Nothing. 

Say that inherent nobility of character is its own wit- 
ness and reward proudly disdainful of recognition; say that 
our social institutions deal with the tangible, the apparent, 
the surface-man—knowing nothing, judging nothing of 
moral under currents; say that the character standards are 
indeterminate, unfixed, uncosmopolitan. but the fact re- 
mains that in this flashily splendid world of ours, this 
psychic, telepathic twentieth century, there is the same old 
blindness to the inner source-light; the same old dull, timid 
ignoring of the basal, vital, real—that which constitutes 
true manhood and true womanhood, that which determines 
thoughts, words, actions, habits, characters, destinies; that 
which endures strong and immortal when all the acci- 
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dental decorations of time shall have passed away. The 
world still akks WHAT IS TRUTH? but ’ere the answer 
comes, it shudders, grows sick at heart, fearing the flash- 
light that shall reveal itself to itself, it rises hurriedly 
and goes out. 

VI. 

Yet the brighter day is coming. And today considered 
objectively is bright enough. A thousand schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, are indirectly sounding their own praises, 
telling by graduates’ essays of splendid effort during the 
year, or more splendid achievement; baccalaureate sermons 
full of hope and encouragement color kindly the past, the 
present, and the future; thousands of young hearts, proud 
of triumph in life’s first venture are depicting with youth- 
ful enthusiasm the glittering iridescences of hope and hap- 
piness and good that wait for them just on the other side 
of Commencement. ——"—""— 
GIRL GRADUATES. 

White waves of tulle and souls as white, 
And misty wreaths of floating laces, 
And notes of song and gleams of light 
On tender blooms of flower-like faces; 
And brave prophetic thoughts and dreams 
And hopes of grand and high endeavor, 
And glow of golden faith that seems 
To light the future’s way forever. 


Miss Agnes Repplier, the Catholic essayist; comes to 
the defense of the girl graduate. She deprecates the oft- 
repeated and worn expression—originally coming from 
Tennyson—“sweet girl graduate, etc.”—around which many 
a funny editorial has been written and many a pungent 
squib printed, until the world still believes the girl grad- 
uate is all “golden hair and undying charm of immaturity.” 
Miss Repplier says the world belong to the young girl 
graduate and never, while she lives, will it be so completely 
hers as on the day of her graduation and let her enjoy 
her possession while she may. 

Yes, indeed, let all our graduates bask for awhile in 
the sunlight of their well-merited success, for alas! too 
soon will the stern realities of life teach a never-to-be 
forgotten lesson. The joy of youthful success and praise 
of fond parents and friends will serve for many a day as a 
pleasant picture to look back upon and mayhap a means 
to encourage and strengthen in the day of trial and sorrow. 

“A few days ago I met a friend, one upon whose genial 
face I have not looked in 36 years—since the day he re- 
ceived his college diploma—and our greetings over, our 
conversation turned to those days of old,” writes a con- 
tributor to a Catholic paper. “Years had brought the 
white thread of hair in his locks and by his side walked a 
youth so marked in resemblance that no one need ask were 
they father and son. He remarked how the wor'd looked 
gay and blithesome that day so long ago and though he 
had weathered many a storm and fought many a battle in 
the world’s strife, it actually did him good to come back 
and visit the old scenes, the old class rooms, the old faces 
and to feel gay and joyful as of old. 

“As we recalled some who had gone to their eternal 
hqme—one on the surgeon’s: table, another in the San 
Francisco earthquake. another while talking to some 
friends, yet another after a long siege of illness—he mused 
in the words of Holmes in his Class poem of 1829: 

“Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust; 

A few swift years and who can show 
Which dust was Bill-and which was Joe.” 


THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 
We presume that teachers as well as pupils have been 
counting the days to the close of the school year, when 


rest from hard work and routine becomes theirs. Un- 
doubtedly teachers at this season share somewhat in the 
following boyish sentiments expressed by Clarence Dar- 
row in “Farmington”: 

“If I were to pick out the happiest time of my life, I 
should name the first few days of the summer vacation 
after the district school was out. 

“In those few rare days all thoughts of restraint were 
thrown away. For months we had been compelled to get 
up at a certain time in the morning, do our tasks, and 
then go to school. Every hour of the day had been laid 
out with the precision of the clock, and each one had its 


work to do. Day after day, and week after week, the 
steady grind went on, until captivity almost seemed our 
natural state. It was hard enough through the long fall 
and winter months and in the early spring; but when the 
warm days came on, and the sun rose high and hot and 
stayed in the heavens until late at night, when the grass 
had spread over all the fields and the leaves had covered 
all the twigs and boughs until each tree was one big spot 
of green, when the birds sang on the branches right under 
the school house eaves, and the lazy bee flew droning in 
through the open door, then the school house prison was 
more than any boy could stand.” 


BISHOP SPALDING—A GREAT WRITER ON 
? EDUCATION. 


A Verse from His “God and the Soul” and a Few of His 
Aphorisms. 


Be taught of God; He is deep 
wisdom’s well, 

He is of love the eternal 

fountain-head, 

The truth with which the 
highest thought is wed: 
Him pure faith and 
hope must ever dwell 


He is the infinite beauty 
whose sweet spell, 
Gives charm and life to 
what is dead— 
And the sole hope when tolls 
death’s fatal knell. 


With 


Be taught of Him if thou 
wouldst truly know, 


Love Him, if thou wouldst love the perfect best, 
Seek Him, if thou wouldst see fair beauty glow, 
Him follow if thou hopest to find rest; 
To Him bear all the burthen of thy woe, 
And ask, through good and ill, to be His guest. 


The aim of education is to strengthen and multiply th 
powers and activities of the mind rather than to increase 
its possessions. 

To strengthen the will, to invigorate the mind, to cor 
rect and refine the taste, to balance and confirm the judg 
ment, and to inure the body to bear labor and pain—to 
this the educator devotes his thought and care. 

More inspiring and interesting teaching alone cai 
make progress in education possible: for such teaching 
alone has power to produce greater self-activity, greate 
concentration of mind, greater desire to learn not only 
how to get a living, but how to live. 

Moral education is the development of individuality, 
and individuality can not be developed by formulas and 
mechanical processes: it is the work of the master who 
brings to his task a genuine and loving interest in the 
individual. 

When knowledge or belief becomes fixed in dogma, it 
loses much of its power to interest and educate. Hence 
the teacher may not rest content with dogmatic assertions, 
but must adapt what he imparts to a circle of living ideas. 

There is a grave defect in the school where the play 
ground suggests happy, and the class room disagreeable 
thoughts. It is possible to lead the young to take pleasure 
in learning, and the teacher who fails in this, fails alto- 
gether. It is well that they find amusement in games, but 
it is indispensable that they mind in study. Exercise of 
body and exercise of mind are supplementary, and both 
may be made recreative and educative. 

Education is litt'e else than the continuous methodical 
suggestion of what is true, useful and good, to the end 
that the pupil may be brought under its influence and 
permit it to mould his life. It is by means of suggestion 
that the teacher is able to make him feel that he is a free 
agent, that it lies in his power to become other and nobler 
than he is, and that it is his duty as it is his privilege to 
develop in himself a diviner kind of consciousness which 
alone makes truer knowledge and purer love possible. 
Persuade him that he has ability, and he will labor to jus- 
tify your opinion of him; but if the master discourage him 
he loses self-confidence and ceases to make effort. 
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Plans and Suggestions 
For Summer Institute Work 


THE VALUE OF SUMMER INSTITUTES. 
By Edward McLaughlin, Ph. D., Chicago, Ill. 

The present is a time of unusual and profound educa- 
tional activity, and only the active and progressive can 
justly claim attention or consideration. The last decade 
has been one of broad and deep educational study and re- 
search—the history of education has been authentically 
and elaborately written and diligently studied, educational 
systems and methods have been investigated and consid- 
ered with the greatest care, phychology as applied to 
teaching has been studied with absorbing and thoughtful 
attention, the creeds of the great masters have been made 
to reveal and reflect more clearly the great conceptions 
and fundamental truths of education, and the nature and 
processes of mental growth and development have been 
explained with the most convincing and conclusive results, 
and only those who have kept pace with the great march 
of educational theory and principles, those in whom a pro- 
fessional pride has been stimulated and in whom a sense of 
professional responsibility has been invigorated, can right- 
fully presume to have and to enjoy the confidence, support 
and appreciation of a people solicitous for the minds and 
souls of their children. 

The time has come when teachers in any and all 
schools, schools of every kind and character, must be em- 
ployed for their fitness and competency and retained for 
their efficiency and excellence of head and heart. 

Aside from the regular reading of good professional 
literature, three ways are open to the teachers of Catholic 
schools, in which they may improve their equipment for 
their responsible work—normal schools, university exten- 
sion courses in psychology and pedagogy, and teachers’ 
institutes. Of these, the latter is, perhaps, the most at- 
tainable and preferable; and the Catholic people are to be 
congratulated upon the fact that institutes for Catholic 
teachers are now regularly held in all sections of the 
country. They are agents of great value and power and 
can do a great work in unifying and strengthening the 
work of Catholic schools. Skillfully and competently con- 
ducted, they arouse a more intelligent earnestness and en- 
thusiam; they direct to new and better ways of teaching; 
they stimulate thought in the proper presentation and 
development of school studies; they emphasize the neces- 
sity of truth, comprehensive knowledge and procedure in 
the field of educational endeavor; and they inspire teachers 
with a new desire and‘a new love for success in their noble 
and exalted work. These institutes are often the only 
available instrumentality for the promotion of the teach- 
er's profession, and the Catholic clergy and school authori- 
ties should unite in their efforts to give practical and sys- 
tematic encouragement to their continuance and exten- 
sion. 

Suggestions as to Program. 

The institute should be a school having a definite 
course of study, and the work should be connected and 
progressive. Disconnected and desultory work is unsatis- 
factory. The specific work to be done may be limited to 
one or more of the following subjects: 1. History and 
Philosophy of Education. 2. Psychology, as applied to 
teaching. 3. The art of study. 4. Purposes and methods 
of the recitation. 5. Qualifications of teachers. 6. Ap- 
plied methodology. 

Under the head of “Applied Methodology” the follow- 
ing outlines are suggested for the consideration of insti- 
tutes: 

Reading. 
Meaning. 
Relative value as a school study. 
Chief mission in primary reading. 
Methods. 


(a) Synthetic—Alphabet and phonic. 
(b) Analytic—Word and sentence. 
5. Assignment of lesson—things to be considered and 


6. Recitation—purpose, method. 

7. How to secure good reading. 

8. Importance of cultivating a taste for good reading. 

Language asd Grammar. 

1. Outline of study—What should be done in each 
grade up to and through the high school. 

2. Where, in the course of study, should formal gram- 
mar begin? 

3. Distinguish between the nature and purpose of 
language lessons and lessons in formal grammar, and the 
methods to be pursued in teaching each. 

4. Absolute and relative value of analysis, diag 
ming, and parsing. 

5. The best way to correct 
sions, 

6. The historical study of language. 

Spelling. 
Should spelling be taught incidentally or regularly? 
Why are the results in spelling so unsatisfactory? 
Best method of teaching. 
Best plan for correcting spelling papers. 
Sources from which to draw lessons. 

History. 

1. Difference between historical facts and the philoso- 

phy of history. 
Value of biography. 
Meaning and purpose of history, 
Correlation with geography and language. 
Related readings—novels, poems, orations. ete. 
Value of pictures and maps as historical aids. 
Historical epochs or periods in American history- 
pre- colonial, colonial, revolutionary and constitutional. 
What should be taught in each period? 
Topical study, recitation and review. 
Study. 
Objects and ends. 
Conditions favorable for study. 
Methods. 
Incentives—proper and improper. 
The teacher’s duty in aiding pupils to study, 
, performed. 


ram- 


ungrammatical expres- 


and 


The Recitation. 
Objects and ends. 
Conditions favorable for 
Methods of conducting. 
Methods of answering or reciting. 
. Relative value of class recitation and individual in- 
struction. 
Psychology. 

1. Meanings as applied to teaching. 

2. Necessity of psychological knowledge on 
the teacher. 

3. Distinction between education, 
and teaching. 

4. Mistakes in education 

5. The mind— 

(a) Conditions of mental activity. 
ness, (2) Attention. 

(b) Faculties or Powers—(1) Intellectual, 
ative, Representative, Thought; 
al; (3) The Will. 

(c) Mental Operations—(1) Acquisition, 
similation, (3) Reproduction. 

These suggestions might be indefinitely extended, but 
it is hoped the preceding will be sufficient for profitable 
discussion and for directive and stimulative work. 


part of 
instruction, training 
(1) Conscious- 


Present- 
(2) Emotion- 


(2) As- 
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PURPOSE OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
FUNDAMENTAL VS. ADVANCED WORK. 
By “An Institute Conductor.” 

A teachers’ institute should be neither a grammar, nor 
an elementary normal school. One would not especially 
admire a session of doctors who devoted their time to the 
rediscussin of subject matter supposedly mastered during 
their undergraduate days. Then, how much better is it for 
teachers, all of them educated technically, at least, by sup- 
position, to pass their time largely, or even partly, in re- 
viewing common school branches? What do most teach- 
ers receive from the classes in history, as commonly con- 
ducted in institutes, but a review of those incidents of 
which they should have been hitherto cognizant? Are we 
spending our time profitably in memorizing the date of 
the discovery of America, and in reviewing the interesting 
and inspiring events of the inter-colonial wars? You feel 
the need, do you not, for a yearly reminder of the fact that 
George Washington was the first in War, first in peace and 
last to get a monument? 

We cannot hope to improve the technique of teachers, 
unless the instructors teach with approved methods, and 
the entire plan of the session is founded upon methods 
both pedagogical and scholarly. Whether or not you are 
training your teachers to specialize, you, as instructor, 
they as pupils, will do better work through this same pro- 
cess of differentiation and discrimination. In history, offer 
careful work in some one line of historical research. 
Though your teachers will not, perhaps, gain so much 
general information, they will gain immeasurably in fine- 
ness and precision of thought, and will not go away suffer- 
ing from an intellectual imbroglio. It is not comfortable 
or inspiring to be stuffed full of mere knowledge; better a 
paucity of facts than a lack of mental stimulus. 

Teaching that has for its end the imparting of mere 
facts and technical methods, can never cultivate in the 
teacher-pupil the most necessary requirement of art—the 
ability to transcribe, not the word, not the mere fact, but 
the individual’s sense of it. 

The teacher, with the exception of two or three 
months in the summer, when he should rest, is constantly 
employed. By reason of the nature of his employment, 
he is denied much association that would be of the great- 
est benefit to him. He lives not in the man-world, but in 
the child-world, and is too human to thrive in this alone. 
For, while the advantages of child-asssociation would not 
be denied or overlooked, the mature individual needs some 
further society to develop a well-rounded personality. 
More than a member of any other profession is the teach- 
er. thrown upon his own resources—compelled to achieve 
reform within rather than from without, obliged, like an 
actor in the first production of a play, to create his own 
part. The greater number of technicalities that litter the 
path of the teacher leave but little time to devote to lit- 
erary work or to any culture or growth that demands a 
conscious effort. Just here the institute finds a ready 
field. It must aid the teacher in achieving the qualities of 
fine culture. It must suggest, it must stimulate, it must 
vivify, it must inspire, but it must not teach hard, dry facts. 
It must furnish a method for refining gold; it must not 
give to teachers, as to irresponsible children, mere gift 
pennies. 

The function of the institute is not to furnish the 
teacher with new kinds of busy work, to show him how to 
teach fractions, to review grammar, or to brush up on 
civil government. Its functions should be to refresh, to 
broaden, to elevate, to widen the teacher’s outlook, and to 
furnish him thought that wiil. during the coming year. 
stimulate his individual growth. Every man has within 
himself the means of culture, but not every one knows how 
to utilize those means. This the institute should teach 
him. Let us do away. as far as possible, with the review 
work in arithmetic, with “How to teach percentage.”’ with 
methods in geography, with, in general, elementary sub- 
jects, and in their stead substitute subjects and a manner 
of presentation that shall awaken and invigorate the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

The institute must take cognizance of the personal 
needs of the teacher and his right to other interests out- 
side the school-room. Offer to him at these meetings 
specified and specialized work, prepared by specialists, and 
presented in a scholarly fashion. Let the character of the 
work be in every respect post-graduate; make it broad, 
suggestive, critical, scholarly, and see, above all things, 


that it supplies a means of culture. For example, ad- 
vanced work can be given even in a short time, on some 
phase or period of history or literature; the cultivating and 
pedagogical properties of psychology can never be ex- 
hausted; studies in the fine uses of English are never su 
perfluous even to the best students; advanced work in 
mathematics can always be offered; the science of educa 
tion and its history are always suggestive; one cannot for- 
get the limitless possibilities of nature study, economics, 
and all the sciences; broad pedagogical principles new in 
the educational world, and numerous other subjects will 
readily suggest themselves to the conductor and superin- 
tendent. Most of all, the teacher needs those subjects un- 
allied to his daily work, for he is by the nature of his call- 
ing predisposed to narrowness. It is so easy to travel in 
ruts and so hard to drive out of them. Did-you ever, when 
driving, cross a car track at an obtuse angle, and get the 
wheels of your carriage inside the rails? Well, you know 
how hard it was to drive out. 

But, some will say, we must give the teachers that 
which they most need, that which will do them the most 
good. That is exactly what I am advocating. Then a 
voice will be heard, “If you could hear the poor English 
used by some of the teachers in my county, you would 
know -that often the most elementary English must be 
taught in our institutes.’’ I realize this. Was there not a 
girl in my county who wrote on her examination paper, 
“Digestion begins in the mouth, where it is chewed with 
the teeth.” And another young maiden in the first blush 
of her youth, wrote coyly, “The first requisite of good 
hand-writing is elegibility.” 

Some one else will add, “If you saw the errors made in 
papers in arithmetic and history, you would realize the 
need of instruction in these subjects.” I have seen all 
this. I have corrected papers that caused “each particula: 
hair to stand on end, like quills upon the fretful porcu 
pine.” J have passed through the grayest canyons of 
despair, for I have heard teachers say, “you was,” and “I 
done,” and I have known them to be ignorant of the most 
common names in American literature. I am glad to say 
that these are the exceptions, but yet not the exceptions 
from which should be formulated the rules that govern 
institutes. Institutes should be planned for the good of 
teachers, and not for the grammar school education of 
people not fit to teach. 

“Would it not,” runs the question, “seem wise to give 
him some of the training that he so lacks in fundamentals? 
One must consider the dull as well as the bright pupils.” 
Even this condition of affairs does not seem to me to 
argue the case conclusively for the old plan of institute. 
Even granting that the survival of the fittest is neither a 
physical nor a mental law, and that those best fitted to 
teach must be sacrificed to the exigencies of the weaker, 
yet I would favor the new plan of institutes. For, consid 
ering the limited time, the incompetent teacher would be 
best served by a system that would encourage the develop 
mnt of his faculties, that would broaden h’s outlook and 
furnish him some inspiration to help himself. He would 
surely be benefited by instruction that would make him a 
larger, more charitable man, more scholarly in his habits 
of thought and work, and more able to look beneath the 
material surfaces of things; that would lead him to tran 
scribe, not the word, not the mere fact, but his sense of it 

Surely, in the limited time at the disposal of institutes, 
such teaching as would develop even in the smallest de- 
gree this mental attitude; that would enable the teacher to 
take even a few more steps towards true culture, that 
would make him more of an artist, surely such teaching is 
of more value than the impartation of a few desultory 
facts or cursory methods. 


SOME BOOK BARGAINS. 
The publishers of The Journal have on hand a few 
copies of “Craig’s New Common School Question Book” 


(with answers). This is a standard help for teachers of 
all classes in connection with examinations, tests and grad- 
ing. The regular price of the book is $1.50, plus postage. 
We will send copies while they last at $1.25 postpaid. 
Another very helpful book for grammar grade and acad- 
emy teachers is “Fifty English Classics Briefly Outlined.” 
The price of this book postpaid is $1.35. We will send 
copies of it at $1.00 postpaid. 
THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL CO., 
P. O. Box 818, Milwaukee, Wis. 














SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY GRADES. 

By Professor William B. Bailey (Yale University). 

A study has recently been made by the Sage Founda- 
tion to determine the rate at which children drop out of 
the elementary public schools of this country. The study 
covered the 386 principal cities in the United States. The 
results of the investigation, in a nutshell, are as follows: 

For every eighteen children to enter the first year in 
the grammar school only ten remained in the fifth grade, 
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five in the eighth, and but one remained to graduate from 
the high school. In other words, 94 per cent. of the chil- 
dren who entered the city school systems in the United 
States failed to complete the full twelve years which lead 
to a high school diploma. 

There are no accurate statistics with regard to the chil- 
dren who enter the public schools in the rural districts, 
but observation leads to the conclusion that an even smal- 
ler proportion complete the high school course. The com- 
plaint is heard on all sides that the public schools do not 
prepare men and women for their life work, and in many 
quarters there is a demand for vocational and trade schools 
to fill this want. In Germany the attempt is made to meet 
this demand by continuation schools. Regular attendance 
is required in the common schools until the age of four- 
teen is reached, and from fourteen until eighteen the boy 


The cut below gives an excellent idea of the Cardinal 
Gibbon’s memorial hall as it will appear when complete. 
The hall, which is planned to cost about $300,000, will be 
an addition to the Catholic University of America at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and is being erected to commemorate the 
golden jubilee of His Eminence’s ordination and his silver 
jubilee as cardinal, Rt. Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, auxiliary 
bishop of Baltimore, is treasurer of the fund which is being 
raised by contributions from all over the country. Many 
non-Catholics have already signified their desire to con- 
tribute to the Gibbon’s Memorial hall, in recognition of 
the important services rendered by the Cardinal to Ameri- 
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is required to spend from twelve to sixteen hours a week in 
a continuation school. He enters a trade at fourteen, 
learning the practical side at a bench, and in the continu- 
ation school gets a theoretical training in the branch to 
which he intends to devote his life, which gives him a 
broad foundation and the chance to become a skilled work- 
man. It is possible that practical training of this kind 
might serve to create a deeper interest in education and 
teach both parent and scholar the advantages of further 
training in the public school.—(The Independent.) 

(The above findings in regard to public school attend- 
ance apply relatively to conditions in the parochial schools. 
In the opinion of some a slightly less proportion of those 
who start in the lower grades of the parish school] remain 
through until graduation. The last few years have 
witnessed a steady improvement in this direction, due 
to the incentives held out for students by Catholic sec- 
ondary schools, and also to the efforts made by pastors 
in urging parents to keep their children in school until 
graduation.—Editor.) 





The Journal brings to Catholic teachers everywhere, 
the views, suggestions and experiences in educational 
matters of the ablest of religious and secular teachers, 
bishops and clergy. It is a continuous institute in a most 
effective form, and except for the element of personal 
contact, it affords in a most economical manner, all the 
benefits of attendance at teachers’ conventions. 





June is the month of the Sacred Heart. What the 
world needs most today is what it has always needed and 
always will need—a little more heart. Humanity without 
Christ is heartless. Before He came it was heartless to 
a degree now scarcely conceivable; it was brutalized and 
inhumanely cruel. And the more it turns away from Him 
the more heart!ess it becomes—heartless towards the pure, 
the weak, the needy; human life becoms a rough, fierce 
struggle for material things, sad and ominous. Our Lord 
put a heart into humanity; it was the chief characteristic 
of His work. He was the author of a new creation—the 
Christian heart. He taught humanity how to live a new 
life, and this was the life of charity—of love. In our 
hackneyed phrase He taught men, in effect, the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man.—Rev. Morgan 
L. Sheedy, Altoona, Pa. 





DESIGN FOR CARDINAL GIBBON’S MEMORIAL HALLAT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY,WASHINGTON, D.C. 





can democracy. It has been decided to hold a public cel- 
ebration in Baltimore on October 15. 

The new building will occupy what is probably the 
most conspicuous and prominent location on the entire 
campus. The site accepted and approved by the board 
of trustees is to the right of the main entrance of the 
grounds, facing on Michigan avenue, which is the connect- 
ing link between Washington and the suburb of Brook- 
land. The left wing, which will be the first erected, is to be 
three stories high, with the addition of the main tower, 
which will be five stories in height. 









































What is said of Che Journal: 


“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal and wish it every success.” 
—Dominican Convent, Ridge St., New York. 

“At last, we have a Catholic school jour- 
nal! May God bless your noble undertak- 
ing.’’—Marist Brothers Commercial College, 
Iberville, P. Q., Canada. 


“The Journal is an excellent and in- 
structive magazine.”"— Sisters of Charity, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, New Britain, Conn. 


“The Journal is perused with greatest in- 
terest and pleasure by our teachers. It de- 
serves to be spread far and wide.’’—College 
of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal. 

“Your undertaking is indeed a _ noble 
work and may it meet with the loyal sup- 
port of all.”—Commercial College, Detroit, 

“A hearty welcome to The Catholic 
School Journal.”—Xaverian Brothers, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

“I wish your venture in behalf of Catho- 
lic schools and Christian education, un- 
limted success.”—Rev. Chas. J. McElroy, 
Derby, Conn. 


“It is with sincere rejoicing that we wel- 
come The Catholic School Journal. May 
the Catholic teachers of the United States, 
through its medium, be more closely unit- 
ed.”—St. Joseph’s Convent, Charleston, La. 

“We appreciate The Catholic School 
Journal and hope its suggestions will be 
put into active work.”—St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy, Tuscon, Ariz. 

“We consider The Journal very good and 
ust the thing for our schools.’’"—Sisters of 
uoretto, Florisant, Mo. 

“We hope The Journal will be eagerly 
looked for in every Catholic School in the 
Union.”—Sisters of Notre Dame, Neenah, 
Wis. 

“We wish The Journal sucvess.’’—St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

“The teachers are delighted with The 
Journal. It is a great want supplied for 
our Catholic schools.”—St. Anne’s Aca- 
demy, St. Anne, Iil. 

“We wish your excellent monthly the 
widest circulation ana promise to aid it in 
every possible way.”—St. Michael’s Con- 
vent, Montpelier, Vt. 

‘““T like The Journal and wish it success.” 
—Rev. A. S. Leitner, Schleisingerville, Wis. 


“We value your magazine very highly 
and try to read and make use of every 
— in it."—Convent of eMrcy, Lindsey, 

a 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent publication and supplies a need long 
felt in Catholic schools.”"—Convent of Our 
Lady of Angeles, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

“We wish you every success in your 
worthy undertaking.”—Srs. of Charity, 
House of Providence, Vancouver, Wash. 


“With best wishes for the success of The 
Journal.’’Sisters of St. Agnes, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

“I am very glad to get The Journal and 
hope it will be spread among all Catholic 
teachers in the United States. It was very 
much needed.”—Srs. of P. H. of J. C., 
Hecker, IIL 

“The Journal is a valuable publication 
and we wish it success.’—Xaverian Broth- 
ers, East Boston, Mass. 


“God bless your good work, says the old 
Prussian school master, with a salute.”— 
Rev. M. Wallrath, Colusa, Cal. 


“We are very favorably impressed with 
a ner of Holy Cross, Kees- 
ville, N. Y. 


“Heartily wishing the Catholic School 
Journal, a long useful and euccessful life.” 
—Sisters of Holy Cross, St. Pius School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Praying God that He may bless you in 
your noble work.’’—Rev. Fr. Ubald Otto, 
0. F. M., Harbor Springs, Mich. 


“We are very much pleased with The 
Joiurnal and wish you great success in 
your laudable undertaking.”—Srs. of Char- 
ity, B. V. M., St. Joseph’s Academy, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., East llth 
6St., Davenport, Ia. 

“Every month The Journal’s arrival is 
welcomed by all. We find it to contain ev- 
erything of the best that any paper of its 
kind can contain.”—Srs. of St. Dominic, 
Springwells, Mich. 

“God's blessings and good guccess.’’—Rev. 
John Nep. Rapp., La Crosse, Wis 


I enclose subscription to your excel- 
lent Journal, and extend my very best 
wishes.—Rev. Thomas A. Thornton. 
ea of Parochial Schools, New York 
Mty). 


schools.” 


“‘We consider The Catholic School Jour- 
nal a God-send. May it long live and wide- 
ly circulate for the benefit of Catholic 
teachers.”—Canvent of Jesus-Mary, Woon- 
socket, R. 

‘“‘We like The Journal very much.’’—Sis- 
ters of Mercy, Stafford Sorings, Conn. 

“The Journal is destined to fill a great 
need in Catholic schools.""—Academy of 
Holy Names, Santa Monica, Cal 

“The Journal was very much needed "’— 
Sr. Mary Moneta, Effngham. li: 

“We wish you success in the good cause.” 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Brattlebow, Vt. 

“We want your helpful paper.’’—Srs. of 
Charity, Littlestown, Pa. 

“Your Journal is very interesting and 
should be in the hands of every teacher.” 
—Brother Michael, St. Vincent’s Orphan- 
age, Marin Co., Cal. 

“We have only words of praise for The 
Journal. We watch eagerly for its arrival 
every month.”—Srs. of St. Benedict, Lang- 
ston, Okla. 


“I take pleasure in recommending The 
Journal to all teachers, and wish it the 
succeys it deserves.’-— Ven. Mother M. 
— Santa Maria in Ripa, So. St. Louis, 

oO. 


“We like The Journal very much and re- 
joice in the good it is doing.’’—Srs. of 
Charity, Walkerville, Mont. 

“Wishing you every success.’”— Rev. A. 
B. Leeson, Baltimore, Md. 


“We find your Journal to be very useful 
and practical for teachers.’’—Srs. of Most 
Precious Blood. O’Fallon, Mo. 


“We consider your Journal worth every 
cent of its subscription price, and more.”— 
Srs. of St. Agnes, Muncie, Ind. 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent paper and being Catholic, we feel 
that it is our own. We must have it. God 
bless your work.’—Srs. of St. Francis, 261 
Charles St., St. Paul, Minn. 


“TI have been reading The Journal every 
month, from page to page, and consider the 
matter therein contained of inestimable 
value to our hard worked Sisters.’’—Rev. 
Francis X. Reker, White Cl.urch, Mo. ~ 


“We recognize the excellence of your 
eet are. of Notre Dame, Frostburg, 


“We would not like to be without your 
valued School Journal.’—Sr. M. Catherine, 
St. Joseph’s School, Cresco. Ia. 


“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal.”"—Academy of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, Craig St., Montreal, Canada. 


“Wishing you good success for the com- 
ing year.’—Sisters of St. Dominic, 103 
Rapelye St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“IT am well satisfied with your journal 
and hope it will be well patronized.”’—Sr. 
Thomas Aquinas, Convent Holy Names, 
Hochelaga, Canada. 


“I find your monthly an excellent help to 
Catholic teachers."—Rev. Adalbert Cipin, 
Reedsville, Wis. 

“With best wishes for your success in 80 
_ a work.”—Ursuline Convent, Decatur, 

“The Journal is in my estimation the best 
magazine of its kind."—Sr. M. Scholastica, 
St. Bridget’s School, Pittsburg, Pa. 


“I feel almost forlorn without The Jour- 
nal. it {s really the most useful teachers’ 
magazine I have seen in years.”—Sr. M. 
Claudine, C. 8S. A., Jericho, wis. 


“Wishing you every success in your un- 
dertaking.”—Srs. of Charity, St. James’ 
Convent, Newark N. J. ; 

“We are very much plesaed with The 
—ataaaaaliaaa Benedict’s Convent, Warren. 

“We would not be without The Catholic 
School Journal. It {1s splendid.”—Provi- 
dence Academy, Vancouver, Wash. 


“We are much planed with The Jour- 
nal.’’"—Benedictine Sisters, Norman, Okla. 


“We are delighted to see the marked im- 
provement in The Journal as time ad- 
vances. Success to your efforts.”—Sr. Isa- 
bel, St. Patrick’s School, Memphis, Tenn. 


“We are much pleased with The Journa: 
and highly recommend it to all teachers.”— 
Ursuline Nuns, San Antonio. Texan. 

“TI wish your paper every success.’’—Sis- 
ter Theodosia, Earlington, Ky. 


“‘May every success attend our first Cath- 
olic School Journal.”—Sr. Mary of Sacred 
_ St. Thomas Aq. Acad., Brooklyn, N. 


“Best wishes for The Journal.”—Rev. 
John J. Burke, C. 8. P., Catholic World 
Magazine. 


“This magazine, so deservedly praised and so highly recommended by many 
Bishops of the United States, will certainly be of great udvantage to our Catholic 
Most Rev. D. FALCONIO, Archb., Apostolic Delegate. 


“Wishing your much success in the una- 
dertaking.”—Bro. Gerardus, La Salle In- 
stitute, Glencoo, Mo. 

“Wishing you God's blessin: 
success.”—Srs. of Christian Charity, 2568 
Hebert St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Wishing you every success with The 
Journal.”—Sr. M. Loretta, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Missoula, Mont. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of St. Benedict, St. Malachy’s 
School, Creston, Ia. 

“We are much pleased with your Catho- 
lic School Journal.’’—Srs. of St. Francis, 
917 E. Jessamine St., St. Paul, Minn. 

“We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
_eeunees of Mary, Liberty St., Allegheny, 

a. 
“T appreciate the value of your magazine 
and wish it great success.”—Sr. M. —_ 
na, Holy Name School, New Orleans, La 

“The Journal is just what we have been 
looking for.”—St. John’s Home, St. Mark's 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“We like The Journal ver 
of Notre Dame, 333 E. 62nd St., New York. 

“The Journal is highly eg at St. 
Martin’s Academy.”’—Sr. Victoria, St. Mar- 
tin’s Academy, Sturgis, S. Dak. 

“Wishing you every success.’’—Srs. 
Mercy, Stanton, Texas. 

“The Journal is a most welcomed visitor 
every month.”—Srs. of Imm. Conception. 
3037 Damphine St., New Orleans, La. 

“Wishing your paper success.’’—Brother 
Paul, Xaverian Bros., Old Point Comfort 
College, Fort Monroe, Va. 

“Please send me your valuable paper.’’— 
Rev. J. M. Pelletier, Plattsburgh, x Ze 

“Wishing you unlimited success.’-—Sr. M 
Edward, O. S. D., 511 No. Park Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

“‘We wish you success in your praisewor- 
thy undertaking.”—Benedictine Sisters, §1. 
Mary’s, Pa. 

“We desire to express our entire satis- 
faction with the Catholic School Journal” 
—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Albans, Vt. 

“Wishing your work every blessing.”— 
Presentation Nuns, 401 W. 31st St., New 
York. 

“Wishing you success 


dertaking.”’—Franciscan 
Sta., Wis. 


“With best wishes for a successful year.” 
—Rev. J. J. Durick, St. Anne’s Rectory. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Wishing you success in your efforts to 
give us a good progressive Catholic school 
journal.”—Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ia. 

“The Journal will undoubtedly furnish 
an excellent medium for the exchange of 
suggestions on school work, between our 
teachers in all parts of the country.”— 
Rev. M. A. Shine, Sutton, Nebr. 


“‘We wish success to The Catholic School 
Journal. It is useful to all teachers who 
are anxious to train their pupils to be good 
members of society and heirs of the kin 
dom of Heaven.’’—Sisters of St. Frangh. 
Bay Settlement, Wis. 

“We appreciate The Journal and wish it 
eeseen.” ears of Providence, Columbus, 

na, 


and much 


much.”"—Srs. 


of 


in your grand up- 
Sisters, Lyndon 


“‘We wish you every success.”"—Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Pottsville, Pa. 
“We are delighted with The Journal.”— 


Sisters of Mercy, Mt. St. Agnes Academy, 
Louisville, Ky. 


“‘We wish God speed and full measure of 
success to The Journal.’—Srs. of St Jo- 
seph, Hudson, N. Y. 

“We are pleased with your publication, 
which seems so opportune and we heartily 
wish you the complete success which your 
work deserves.”—St. Joseph’s Institute, 
West Chester, N. Y 

“Enclosed please find $1 for The Journal 
I don’t want to be without it.’’—Sr. Engel- 
bert, St. Mary’s School, Union City, Iud. 

“Wishing you full success."—Rev. Henry 
S. Nagengast, Cardenville, Md. 

“May God bless the work.”—Sisters of 
Notre Dame, 1910 8. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“We wish you every success.’’—Presenta- 
tion Academy, Louisvilie, Ky. 

“We are pleased with The Journal, in 
every respect and wish it success,.’’—Sisters 
of Charity of Naz., Newport, Ky. 

“Glad to see such a paper.’’—Rev. J. J. 
Graham, Nashville, Tenn. 

“I have read your Journal with pleas- 
ae. L. W. Mulhane, Mt. Vernon. 
oO. 


“May your earnest efforts meet with 
the greatest success.”—Rev. Wm. 0. B 
Pardow, 8. J. 
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WHAT THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL SHOULD TEACH 

When the Catholic teacher at the behest of parents 
overburdened with the cares of existence assumes the re- 
sponsibility of educating the child, he finds himself face 
to face with a momentous problem. In the presence of 
this innocent child, marvelous product of God’s power 
and wisdom, he is forced to ask himself, “how shall I 
obtain the light that will enable me to develop the powers 
that lie dormant within this tiny body?” Like the nascent 
bud which is ready to burst forth into a fragrant flower 
and become a luscious fruit under the beneficent influence 
of light and heat, or may be forever deformed by a scorch- 
ing wind or a blighting frost, so the child possesses all 
the possibilities of the fruitful tree and he may become a 
benefactor of the human race, and an instrument of God’s 
blessing or a brand only fit for the burning according to 
the education which he is about to receive. , 

The Catholic teacher turning to his heavenly Master 
for help in this difficulty, like Augustine of old, discovers 
in Holy Writ the will of God. There he reads these words 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy strength, 
with thy whole heart and with all thy mind.” This is the 
first Commandment. The second is like this: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” (St. Luke x:27.) 
These words are the answer of the greatest teacher the 
world will ever know to the question, “What must I do 
to possess eternal life?” 

Since education is the art of living completely, the 
teacher’s work is therefore plainly laid out for him by 
Christ himself. To teach the child to live he must do 
these two things—teach him to love and serve his God in 
the first place, and in the second place to exert himself to 
the greatest usefulness towards his neighbor through the 
motive of charity, and to love himself in an orderly man- 
ner so, that he may be happy now and forever, and give 
happiness to others within the limits of his powers. 

A Catholic school will therefore with a proper appre- 
ciation of the faculties of the soul and mind and heart, of 
the child, teach him the knowledge of God and of all that 
leads to God, the beauties of religion, the history of the 
Church founded for his salvation, the virtues of the saints, 
the heroism of the martyrs, and reverence and respect for 
holy things. It will teach him that the love of God means 
more than belief, because unless he translates his knowl- 
edge into daily actions and habits he is not loving God 
with all his heart, with all his mind and with all his 
strength. It will teach him that love for his neighbor 
should not be an abstract love, but one that will make him 
apply all his efforts to master the problems that present 
themselves in daily life, it will show him that power, tal- 
ents, money are desirable only for the good that can be 
done with them. It will teach him that by devoting him- 
self to God and his neighbor he will promote his own best 
interests because the constant practice of virtue through 
these high motives will mould his character and make him 
that greatest thing in the world—a great, good man. Now 
when the Catholic school has taught the child these things 
shall it not have taught him the art of living completely in 
this world and assured him eternal life in the next?— 
Rev. A. E. LaFontaine, Supt. of Schools, Diocese of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

It is strange, but I think it is true, that we, an indus- 
trial nation, and a nation with democratic ideals, have 
been almost the last to take up vigorously, and to deal 
thoroughly with the question of industrial education. Ger- 
many and France have practically solved the problem; 
England is far on the way to its solution; but we have 
advanced no farther than to a discussion of methods, or, 
at most, to the designing of courses, and the equipping of 
schools in a tentative and experimental fashion. Every 
city in this country today is threshing out its problem of 


industrial training; the smaller towns are divided into 
contending factions; school boards are throwing out the 
equipment and declaring the scheme a failure, or are en- 
thusiastically installing the necessary apparatus, and hail- 
ing it as a solution of all the social and industrial evils 
that afflict us; contractors and small manufacturers are 
criticizing the ability of the pupils who come to their 
shops from these schools, and the labor unions are taking 
a hand here and there. The stage in which we find our- 
selves in this matter of industrial education is still transi- 
tional, and is marked by the disturbance and the ferment 
peculiar to such a period. It is inevitable that things 
should be as they are before they settle into a final and 
more or less rigid mould; for education develops out of 
pedagogical experience, not out of mere discussion. 

One thing, however, is apparent to even a superficial 
observer, industrial training in one form or another has 
come to stay. The problem has advanced beyond the 
stage at which educators were asking whether or no it 
should be admitted into the grade schools of the country. 
That is definitely settled. The agitation today touches 
methods. How shall it be introduced? What. modifica- 
tions in the present school curriculum must be made in 
order to admit it? What precise form shall it take, and 
how large a share of the children’s time and attention may 
it engage?—Rev. H. C. Boyle, Supt. of Schools, Diocese of 
Pittsburg, Pa. a eee 


SOME PRESENT TENDENCIES IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Visual Instruction.—Never before has there been such 
an appeal to the use of the eye in education. The intro- 
duction of the stereoscope, the lantern slide and the mov- 
ing picture apparatus has been of incalculable help in in- 
teresting and educating children. Many priests have made 
efficient use of these new inventions, especially in the 
teaching of religion. We suggest a more widespread use 
of these wonderful helps, not merely because of their edu- 
cational value, but also to counteract the evil influence of 
the moving picture theater. Reports of societies for the 
protection of the morals of minors show that the greatest 
evil of these cheap shows is not the doubtful character of 
the pictures presented, but the other moral dangers to 
which innocent children are subjected in these unprotected 
places. The best way to effect and prevent these evils is 
to offer these same attractions to our children under safe 
religious auspices. There are now jn the possession of 
many priests and institutions machines, lantern slides 
and films that could, under co-operative organization, be 
loaned from one parish or school to another, so that, with- 
out much expense, the advantage of this new and attrac- 
tive means of education could be easily placed within the 
reach of our children. This means of objective instruction 
would be especially useful in teaching religion. Some of 
the most appealing episodes in the life of Our Lord are to 
be found portrayed in these slides in a graphic and artistic 
manner. 

Causes of Retardation—The remedy for any evil can 
best be suggested and wisely applied after a discovery 
and study of its causes. The evil complained of is by no 
means a new one; it has always existed, but it is only 
within the past few years that there has been a concerted 
study of it and the remedies for its cure. Some of the 
many causes discovered or assigned for the existence of 
over-age children in all schools are as follows: Late en- 
trance into school; irregular attendance due to many 
causes; truancy; overcrowding in the grades; inefficiency 
of or poor teaching; frequent transfer from school to 
school, from system to system; illness; physical defects; 
inherited dullness; lack of attention and industry; poor 
home environment; overexacting methods of promotion 
and an overcrowded curriculum. We have here outlined 
an array of causes that may well make us pause and think 
and study. 
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Elimination of Pupils.—One of the direct results of re- 
tardation of pupils, of the existence of over-age children in 
the grades, is the tendency of pupils to leave school as 
soon as they reach the age of fourteen. This is the legal 
age at which they may obtain their working papers, pro- 
vided they shall have acquired the necessary knowledge. 
There is a natural desire among many children to leave 
school at this age; this desire is often fostered by parents 
over-anxious to obtain the pittance that their children may 
earn, and this desire on the part of the pupil and parent is 
further accentuated if the child be retarded or too old for 
his grade. The evil of leaving school before graduation is 
a serious one. The child goes forth into the world to 
earn his living without being equipped with the advantage 
of a complete elementary education. The evil is just as 
serious from a religious standpoint, because the pupil thus 
leaving school loses the superior religious training im- 
parted in the higher grades. For the sake of the children’s 
future, then, from a religious as well as an economic view- 
point, the principals in our schools are urged to study the 
question of retardation; its causes and its cure. It will, no 


doubt, always exist, but careful study and wise remedies 
will reduce it to a minimum.—Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Supt. 
of Schools, Archdiocese of New York. 


OVERCROWDING IN PRIMARY GRADES. 

I may be pardoned for again alluding to the overcrowd- 
ing in the primary grades, but I feel that I can not suffi- 
ciently emphasize the importance of small classes for the 
children in the first years at school. I was surprised to 
find that the number of children in many of the primary 
grade classes still exceeded by far the limit set by your 
board in the regulation enacted last year. A thorough in- 
investigation convinced me that the apparent disregard of 
the regulation was due to misinterpretation of the rule. 
The regulation was thought to apply to all the classes in 
the school, and thus it happened that in re-dividing the 
children and in employing additional teachers relief was 
offered to the higher grades, which in the estimation of 
many are considered of greater importance than the lower 
ones. 

It is unfortunate that the importance of the primary 
grade is so commonly misunderstood. The beginning of 
every undertaking is difficult, and the work of education 
is no exception to this rule. Prominent educators agree 
that no more difficult task can be found, than the task al- 
loted to the primary teacher. And justly so; for this is 
the foundation period—the time for impressions right or 
wrong, which are to make or mar the future man. During 
these first years of school the teacher’s task is to inculcate 
correct habits of thought and speech, desire and action in 
the minds and hearts of the little charges entrusted to his 
care. Compared to this task, the wonderful feats of engi- 
neering of the present century are mere child’s play. 

The foremost educators today are insisting on this 
truth, that the Primary Grade is the important grade in the 
school, and they add a note of warning, that until this 
truth becomes a conviction and a guiding principle in the 
reorganization of our educational forces, no real and last- 
ing improvement can ever take place. 

Granting the importance of the primary grades, our 
first care should be to provide them with the best of every- 
thing conducive to their welfare. Small classes al'owing 
ample opportunity for the necessary individual attention; 
the best class-rooms well lighted, heated and ventilated; 
the best furniture and equipment; but above all the very 
best teachers available. Teachers, competent in every re- 
spect: patient, kind and painstaking; with a thorough un- 
derstanding of the task before them; instructed in the prin- 
ciples of their art, and trained in the practical application 
of them; with sufficient experience to give them assurance 
at all times, but especially to lend courage in the time of 
difficulties and disappointments. 

Certainly the children in any and all the grades of our 
schools are entitled to the best at all times, but where cir- 
cumstances compel a choice, the best should be provided 
for the primary grades at a sacrifice to the older children. — 
Rev. Otto B. Auer, Supt. of Schools, Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. lai ees aleeaceae 


THE FIGHT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 
It is a well-known fact that the medical profession the 
country over, many private individuals and organizations, 
and in some places the public authorities, are engaged in 
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an unremitting war against the spread of tuberculosis. 
This dread disease has come to be known as the White 
Plague, and during the last twelve months carried off no 
less than 150,000 victims, among whom was many a prom- 
ising teacher. 

Since it has been amply demonstrated that tuberculosis 
oftentimes may be prevented and in many cases cured, it is 
of the utmost importance that the people should be thor- 
oughly informed on this subject, and everybody is agreed 
that there is no better place in which to inaugurate this 
instruction than in the class room. The District of Colum. 
bia has inroduced into the seventh and eigthh grades of 
the public schools a pamphlet entitled “Simple Lessons on 
Tuberculosis,” which the children are supposed to master, 
In many of the towns of Massachusetts lectures are regu- 
larly given to school children, and in Chicago and New 
York open-air schools have been established for consump- 
tive children. And so the work is going on. 

Our teachers for their own sake and for the sake of 
their pupils must enter heart and soul into this movement. 
They must not lag behind. In their desire to see their 
children advance in knowledge and virtue, in their efforts 
to stimulate ambition and arouse interest, they should not 
forget that the children ought to be taught to preserve their 
health and strength. Especially is this the case with regard 
to those whose natural determination to excel makes them 
careless about recreation and diversion, and the other little 
exercises that conduce to physical development. Ina word, 
the teachers having made themselves thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the causes of tuberculosis and its remedies, should 
give frequent talks on it in the class room. They should 
teach their pupils the value of cleanliness of body, of fre 
quent bathing, of living in properly ventilated apartments, 
of sleeping with the windows wide open, and the many 
other helps to health which all up-to-date physiologies 
suggest.—Rev. James F. Nolan, Supt. of Schools, Archdio- 
cese of Baltimore, Md. 


PARISH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The statistics as to parish school enrollment in the va 
rious diocese of the United States presented by the last 
Catholic Directory show a grand total of over a million 
and a quarter. The Catholic life in the fourteen archdio- 
ceses and the seventynine dioceses covering the United 
States is so varied and complex, and the economic condi- 
tions are so different, that it is only by a personal and de- 
tailed study of the conditions of each diocese that a true 
judgment can be formed of the character of its religious 
and educational activities. Mere numeral summaries of 
attendance at schools are by no means conclusive evidence 
in such a matter. 

It would be both instructive and interesting to show 
the number of Catholic children attending the public 
schools; but unfortunately there are no reliable data ob- 
tainable for the making of such a supplementary tabula- 
tion. An approximation of the number might be formed 
if accurate and trustworthy statistics cou'd be had of the 
number of Catholics in the United States. The estimate 
might be made in the following manner: The school popu- 
lation of the United States is about twenty per cent of the 
total population. The same percentage of the total Cath- 
olic population would give the number of Catholic children 
between the ages of five and eighteen years. If from this 
number were deducted the present number of Catholic chil- 
dren in the parish schools, the remainder would show in a 
fairly accurate degree the actual attendance of Catholic 
children in the public schools of the United States. 

While the true facts must remain a matter of conjec- 
ture, there can be no question that many Catholic children 
are enrolled on the books of the public schools. One 
aspect of this subject deserves special consideration. The 
opponents of Catholic education are accustomed to inter- 
pret the attendance of Catholic children at non-Catholic 
schools as proof of the dissatisfaction of the Catholic laity 
with the Church’s educational policy. That such a conclu- 
sion is unwarranted is clear when all the facts in the case 
are known. 

It may be conceded that a certain number of Catholics 
are not of the Church’s mind in regard to education. But 
the assertion that the Catholic laity as a body are not 
loyal and obedient to the expressed will of the Church is 
contradicted flatly by the object-lesson of generosity and 
self-sacrifice of American Catholics in the supporting of 
their parish schools. In explanation of the attendance of 
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Catholics at non-Catholic schools, ~ following reasons 
may be adduced: 

j. In sparsely settled districts a ” Catholic school is 
impossible. 

2. In certain small towns Catholics are so few that 
their resources are inadequate to build and support a 
school. 

3. Even in those places where Catholics are numerous 
the debt on the Church property is so great that common 
prudence dictates that a pastor should not increase his 
burden, already too heavy, by the erection of a parish 
rial 

4. In large cities where 
organized parish can do little more, at first, 
for the erection of a church. 

5. Sometimes the parish school is too small for all the 
children of the parish, and many must of necessity go else- 
where. 

6. Again, the school may be large enough to house all 
the children of the parish, but the parish revenue is inade- 
quate to educate all, and the pastor limits the number in 
ittendance so as to keep within his resources. 

7. In certain instances the Catholic population of a 
place is in the majority, the environment is Catholic, and 
hence neither priest nor people feel that a separate school 
is a necessity. 

8 A certain proportion of Catholic children attend 
non-Catholic schools in order to prepare more directly to 
teach in the public schools. 

9. Catholics often attend non-Catholic secondary 
schools because of the inability of the church at present 
to provide everywhere Catholic high schools. 

10. Some attend secular high schools, colleges and 
universities because Catholic schools of the same grade 
are not near at hand. 

11. Sometimes a pastor is indifferent to Catholic edu- 
cation, and his people, reflecting his attitude, send their 
children to the public schools. 

12 Some people are imbued with the idea that the 
secular school is superior to the Catholic school. 

13. Some again in their reaching for social prestige 
and advancement think these reputed advantages can be 
best secured in secular institutions. 

When these reasons are given due consideration it will 
be quite well understood why thousands of Catholic chil- 
dren attend non-Catholic schools. Many are there with 
sufficient reason, and comparatively few are there in open 
defiance of the legislation of the Church. Keeping in view 
the above explanation for the non-attendance at Catholic 
schools of so many of our children, we may look forward 
hopefully and confidently to the time as not far distant 
when every C atholic child in the United States may enjoy 
his true inheritance—a Catholic education. The future will 
witness the passing away of the struggles and trials inev- 
itably associated with a pioneer period, and the atholic 
schools, colleges, and universities shall cover the land to 
carry out completely and logically the principles of Cath- 
olic teaching.—Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Supt. of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia. 


ground is valuable a newly- 
than provide 


VALUE OF TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 

To tell a young sister all that is defective in her work 
is, in our opinion, often most trying, cruel, heartless; and 
worse still would it be to condemn the work of a sister. 
grown old in religion, because, after all, it is only our 
opinion, we are not sure. We may only worry, discourage, 
possibly almost crush her; besides we would not likely 
convince her of anything except that we are displeased 
with her work, and possibly of the additional fact, that we 
are very hard to please. All this is different at the dio- 
cesan meeting, where everybody is in a cheerful, receptive 
mood, the memory of the unpleasant experience during 
the last visit or examination has been nearly if not quite 
obliterated. Here the superintendent has an opportunity 
in a private session to speak his whole mind, to point out 
positively the faults and imperfections he has found; to 
back it up with such statements and facts as will convince 
all present that some, if not many of the teachers, must 
guard against certain imperfections and shortcomings, and 
must attain a higher standard of proficiency. 

We can there talk to all, yet to none in particular. 
“Let those whom the shoe fits, wear it.” The superiors, 
or leading teachers of each community are there; they 
will remember what is said, and will try to eliminate or 
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prevent such shortcomings in their respective communi- 
ties 

If suitable lectures are secured on those very weak 
points, and it is shown during the institute, in a clear, con- 
vincing and moving way, how such abuses or imperfec- 
tions can be avoided or overcome—then a most important 
step has been taken, and a movement started toward cor- 
recting and overcoming the faults of the individual teach- 
ers and of the communities at the same time.—Very Rev. 


H. C. Wienker, Supt. of Schools, Diocese of Erie, Pa. 


PLACE OF THE GRADE TEACHER 
IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS. 


As to the inclination to the sentimental in religion 
which we have our attention called to occasionally by 
those in dread of the woman teacher, I confess I feel no 
alarm at it. I have seldom or ever seen any dangerous 
excess of it. Is the sentimental bred in us by some evil 
agency that we should fear it, or despise it, or neglect to 
use it? On the contrary, I respectfully submit that a 
little dash of emotion or sentimentality, or whatever you 
choose to term it, might improve the catechetical methods 
of some theologians of the sterner sex. I should fear 
more for its absence than for an excess of it. And if the 
religious. charged with the instruction of the children, 
were given the advantage of training in doctrine and cate- 
chetics, any undue inclination towards the sentimental in 
religion would be easily counteracted. Tenderly devoted 
as they are to the spiritual welfare of the children, anxious 
as a rule to have a part in the religious instruction, and 
fitted by their experience in teaching other branches to 
teach this also methodically, to say nothing of the power 
and influence of their religious vocation, their efforts 
would result quite universally in what many of us have 
undoubtedly witnessed here and there, that is, a splendid 
preparation of the soil of those young souls for the seed 
of the divine word to be sown by the pastor. This I con- 
ceive to be the true, legitimate scope of the grade teacher 
of Christian doctrine, not to supplant the pastor, but to 
aid him, rationally, pedagogically and to the full extent of 
her powers and the capacity of the child mind. How easy 
and delightful the priest’s task, and how fruitful, when 
the children are thus made ready for his labors, to amplify, 
strengthen, clarify and apply authoritatively to life and con- 
duct the truths already imparted in the daily class and by 
the grace of God bring them to fruition!—Rev. Edmund F. 
Gibbons, Supt. of Schools, Diocese of Buffalo, N. Y. 


METHOD VS. SYSTEM. 

The conventional copy-book is “on its last pegs,” and 
it is literally “down and out” in the most progressive and 
practical communities. Why? Simply and almost solely 
because it presented but half of the essential whole of the 
art of writing. It presented the form or mental half only; 
the movement or manual half was omitted and ignored. 

And the matter of form was not infrequently put up 
to the pupil without method of presentation on the part of 
the teacher or of acquisition on the part of the pupil; it 
was usually merely a matter of slavish imitation sometimes 
brutal in its crudeness and cramptness. It was simply a 
case of a system of letter forms without a pedagogical 
plan of acquiring them practically. 

The teacher was relieved of the knowledge and skill 
concerning the teaching and learning of writing, and the 
books failed to present a graded series of exercises to 
develop the manual part of letter construction. Absence of 
exercises and methods of instruction were the chief faults 
and consequent failure of the copy-book. 

And in passing let it be understood that it was not the 
fault of the form of the book but of the nature of work 
in it and the absence of method back of it that lead to its 
undoing. 

The needs of the day, then, are improved methods of 
teaching, writing and the presentation and practice of 
exercises in connection with the letter forms. Not a new- 
fangled fad of slant or system, but a sensible method of 
instruction on the part cf the teacher and of efficient prac- 
tice on the part of the pupil. 

Writing, not script drawing is the modern need. In- 
telligent teaching must supercede side-stepping indiffer- 
ence, and intelligent practice will then take the place of 
slavish script drawing.—Business Educator. 
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The Catholic Educational Association of the United 
States will hold its eighth annual meeting at Chicago. IIl., 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 26, 
27, 28 and 29, 1911. Catholic educators from all parts of 
the country will receive a cordial welcome. The earliest 
meetings of the Association of Catholic Colleges. which 
was the parent organization of the Catholic Educational 
Association, were held in Chicago, and the present con- 
vention is the first held in Chicago since the formation of 
the Association. 

The Most Rev. James E. Quigley, D. D., Archbishop of 
Chicago; Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. J. Shahan, D. D., Presi- 
dent General of the Association, and the presidents of the 
Departments extend a cordial welcome to all Catholic col- 
lege and seminary presidents and professors, to pastors 
and teachers and all interested in the cause of Catholic 
education, to attend the convention. The attendance of 
pastors is particularly desired at this convention. The 
general sessions are open to the public. 

Place of Meeting.—An informal reception to the mem- 
bers will be given at the De Paul University on Monday 
evening, June 26, at 8 o'clock. The religious services will 
be held in St. Vincent de Paul’s Church, Webster and 
Sheffield avenues. All sessions of the Association and 
the meetings of the Departments and Sections will be 
held in the splendid buildings of De Paul University on 
the north side, whcih have been generously placed at the 
service service of the Association by the Vincentian Fa- 
thers. At the close of the convention on Thursday even- 
ing, a pubilc meeting will be held at the Auditorium. 

Headquarters and Registration...The headquarters for 
the officers and committees will be the Great Northern 
Hotel. Information in regard to meetings may be ob- 
tained there. Members are requested to register as soon 
after arrival as possible. Annual dues, if not already paid, 
should be paid at the time of registration. The bureau of 
registration is in charge of Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., 
Treasurer General of the Association. He will have sev- 
eral to assist him in the Departments. Each member re- 
ceives a badge upon registration, to be worn during the 
convention. 

Railroad Rates.—The Central Passenger Association 
and the Trunk Line Association have given a rate of one 
fare and one-half on the certificate plan, based on an at- 
tendance of one thousand delegates holding regular cer- 
tificates. Going tickets with certificates will be issued 
from June 22 to 27, inclusive. Certificates will be vali- 
dated at the convention, and validated certificates will 
be honored for purchase of return tickets at one-half the 
regular rate to July 4, inclusive, provided that 1,000 certifi- 
cates have been presented for validation. A charge of 25 
cents is made by the agent for each certificate viséed. 
Those who expect to attend the convention should give 
timely notice to local agents so that through tickets and 
certificates may be ready when required. 

Local committees appointed by Most Rev. Archbishop 
Quigley are officers as follows: 

Executive committee—Rt. Rev. Paul P. Rhode, D. D., 
chairman; Very Rev. F. A. Purcell, D. D., secretary; Rev. 
B. P. Murray, treasurer. Reception committee—Very Rev. 
A. J. Burrowes, S. J., chairman; Very Rev. F. A. Purcell, 
D. D., secretary. Publicity and program—Rev. J. F. Ryan, 
chairman. Entertainment—Rev. J. V. La Marre, chair- 
man. Press—Rev. Thomas Shannon. 

Preliminary Program.—The program for the conven- 
tion, as far as completed, is as follows: 


MONDAY, JUNE 26. 


3:00 P. M.—Meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Catholic Educational Association, Great Northern Hotel. 
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8:00 P. M.—Reception to the members of all Depart 
ments and Sections at De Pul University, 1010 Webster 
avenue. His Grace. Most Rev. Archbishop Quigley, and 
visiting prelates will be present. Registration. 

8:30 P. M.—Meetings of the Executive Boards of the 
Departments and Sections at the call of the respective 
chairmen. These meetings will be held in the classrooms 
of the University. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 

9:00 A. M.—Mass, St. Vincent de Paul’s church, Web 

ster and Sheffield avenues. 


GENERAL SESSION. 

11:00 A. M.— College Theater. Opening of the Con 
vention. Report of the Secretary General. Report of the 
Treasurer General. Report of the Executive Board. Ap 
pointment of Committees on Resolutions and Nominations 
Registration. Miscellaneous business. 

Report of Committee on Secondary Education, Very 
Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., chairman. Discussion. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

All sessions of this Department and its Sections will 
be held in the University Building, 1010 Webster avenue 

2.30 P .M.—Opening of conference. Room A. Busi 
ness session. 

Paper: “The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance 
ment of Teaching; Its Aims and Tendencies.” By the Rey. 
Timothy Brosnahan, S. J. Loyola College, Baltimore, Md 
Discussion: The Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C 
D. D. The Committee on Entrance Requirements will 
make a report at this session. 


Entrance to De Paul University, Chicago, where ses- 
sicns of C. E. A. will be held June 26-29th. 
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Languages Section—University Building, Room C. 

4 P. M.—Paper: “The Value of “Archaeology in the 
Study of the Classics.” By the Rev. Joseph C. Willging, 
A. B., B. D., Mt. St. Charles College, Helena, Montana. 

Science Section—University Building, Room C. 

4:00 P. M.—Paper. To be assigned. 

Philosophy and History Section—Room E. 

4:00 P. M.—Paper: “Religious Training, from tht 
Standpoint of Philosophy.’ By the Rev. Patrick Cum- 
mins, O. S. B., Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 

PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

All sessions of this Department will be held in the Col- 
lege’ Theater except where otherwise noted. The Sections 
of the Parish School Department will hold their meetings 
in the Halls of the Lyceum, adjoining the College Theater. 

2:30 P. M.—Opening of conference. Business session. 
Paper: “Our Children and Their Life Work.” By Broth- 
er Luke Joseph, F. S. C., La Salle Academy, Kansas City. 
Discussion: Brother Marcellinus, Ifort Wayne, Ind.; 
Brother Julian Xav, St. Francis School Louisville, Ky. 

Deaf Mute Section—Lyceum, Hall C. 

2:30 P. M.—Opening of conference. Business session. 
Paper: “Educational Work for the Deaf in the Archdio- 
cese of Cincinnati.” By the Rev. H. H. Busse, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Superintendent’s Section—Lyceum, Hall A. 

4:00 P. M.—Opening of conference. Business session. 
Paper: To be assigned. Discussion 

SEMINARY DEPARTMENT. 

All sessions of this Department will be held in the Uni- 
versity Building. 

2:30 P. M.—Opening of conference. Business session. 
The subject of discussion in this Department will be the 
“Relation of the Seminary to Our General Educational 
Problem.”’ Papers. will be announced in the official pro- 
gram. 

Committee Meetings. 

8:00 P. M.—The various committees appointed by the 
Association and the Departments will meet at this. time in 
the rooms of the University Building to prepare their re- 
ports. 

8:00 P. 
Board on 
Room A 


M.—Meeting of Committee of the Executive 
Secondary Education, University Building, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28. 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 
(University Building, Room A.) 

9:30 A. M.—Paper: “The Position Which Music 
Should Occupy in a College Course.” By the Rev. William 
J. Finn, C. S. P., St. Mary’s Church, Chicago, Ill. Discus- 
sion: The Very Rev. Anastasius J. Kreidt, O. C. C., Pres- 
ident St. Cyril's College, Chicago, Ill. Joint session of 
Coliege and Parish School Departments, Very Rev. M. A. 
Hehir, C. S. Sp., President of the College Department, 
presiding. 

10:30 A. M.—Paper: “The Pastor and Secondary Ed- 
ucation.” By the Very Rev. James F. Green, O. S. A., 
President of St. Rita’s College, Chicago, Ill. Discussion: 
Rt. Rev. Mer. P. R. McDevitt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
(College Theater.) 

9:30 A. M.—Paper: “Some Educational Errors” By 
the Rev. Robert B. Condon, D. D., La Crosse, Wis. Dis- 
cussion: The Rev. John A. Dillon, Superintendent of 
Catholic Parish Schools, Newark, N. 
O'Leary, Superintendent of Catholic Parish Schools, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


10:30 A. M.—Paper: “Handicaps in the Education of 


J.; Rev. John B.. 


the Deaf.” By the Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., the Ephpheta 
School for the Deaf, Chicago, III. 
Deaf Mute Section—Lyceum, Hall C. 

9:30 A. M.—Paper: “Educational Work for the Deaf 
in the Archdiocese of New Orleans.’ By the Rev. J. Bede 
Maler, O. S. B., Chinchuba, La. 

SEMINARY DEPARTMENT. 
University Building, Room B.—9:30 A. M., paper. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28. 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

Languages Section—University Building, Room C. 

2:30 P. M.—Paper: “The Claims of Greek to a Place 
beth’s College, Convent Station, New Jersey. Paper: “The 
in the College Course.” By Sister Marie José, St. Eliza- 
Problem of Reading in Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 
3y the Rev. Charles L. O Donnell, C. S. C., D. D. 

Science Section—University Building, Room D. 
2:30 P. M.—Paper. Discussion. 
Phi.osophy and History Section—University Building, 
Room E. 
2:30 P. M —Business session. 
LOCAL TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

A meeting of all teachers of the elementary schools at- 
tending the convention will be held at the College Theater. 
The meeting will be under the auspices of the Parish 
School Department, Rev. H. A. Spalding, S. J., presiding. 

2:30 P. M.—Paper. To be assigned. 

Deaf Mute Section—Lyceum, Hall C. 

2:30 P. M—Paper: “Educational Work for the Deaf 
in the Diocese of Buffalo.” By the Rev. P. S. Gilmore, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Paper: ‘Educational Work’ for the Deaf 
in Porto Rico.”’ By Miss Elizabeth Houton, Santurce, P. R. 

Superintendents’ Section—Lyceum, Hall B. 

3:00 P. M.—Paper. 

GENERAL SESSION. 
(Lyceum, Hall A ) 

7.30 P. M.—General meeting of all members of the As- 
sociation. Business session. Election of general officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year. 

8:30 P. M.—Public mee ting under the auspices of the 
College Department, College Theater. Program to be an- 
nounced. THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

9:30 A. M.—Business sessions, University Building, 
Room A. Election of officers. Paper. Report of Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Adjournment. 

PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

9:30 A. M.—College Theater. Business session. Elec- 
tion of officers. Paper: ‘Retardation and Elimination of 
Pupils in Our Schools.” By the Rev. Patrick J. McCor- 
mick, the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. Discussion: The Rev. Aloysius Garthoeffner, Su- 
perintendent of Catholic Parish Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Brother George Ebert, S. M., Dayton, Ohio. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. Adjournment. 

Deaf Mute Section—Lyceum, Hall C. 

9:30 A. M.—Paper: “Educational Work for the Deaf- 
Blind.” By the Rev. Joseph Stadelman, S. J. New York 
City. Business session. Election of officers. Resolutions. 
Adjournment. 

SEMINARY DEPARTMENT. 

9:30 A. M.—University Building, Room B. 
session. Election of officers. Discussion. 
Adjournment. oe 

11:00 A. M.—Final meeting of Committee on Resolu- 
tions of the Association in Lyceum, Hall A. 

Continued on page 1(4) 
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RELICIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 
By Sister Stanislaus, O. S. F., Joliet, Ill. 

Much has been said and written at various times on the 
value of character and the importance of character train- 
ing, but it seems to have a special significance at the pres- 
ent time. There appears to be a general awakening to its 
import and a fuller realization and consciousness of our 
shortcomings in regard to this fundamental branch of our 
work in training children. 

However that may be, we shall now consider briefly the 
formation of character in its application to our school 
work. And, first of all, let us answer this question. For 
what end are we in this world? We are in this world that 
we may know God, love Him and serve Him, and thereby 
attain Heaven. Verily, the formation of character in a 
nutshell 

A few quotations from the noble address of Archbishop 
O'Connell at the Boston convention will be our purpose 
here Said his Grace: 

“It is principles, principles, principles, the foundation 
stones of life, that are needed today. And the mere glow 
of satisfaction which comes on the day of graduation is 
soon dissipated in the rough-and-tumble of life, unless 
those principles of the moral and intellectual order are laid 
so deep and strong that even, if for a moment they are 
slightly disturbed, they can never be really moved or 
shaken. 

“The children, the young men and the young women, 
who today fill our schools, academies, colleges and uni- 
versities, are delivered into our hands for one special and 
distinctive purpose, that their souls and hearts and minds 
he instructed, trained and formed upon the mold of Cath- 
olic faith and Catholic principles. No school or college 
can shift this responsibility. The children of today will be 
the Catholic men of tomorrow. They will have to face the 
world in indifference and even frigid infidelity. The devo- 
tions of their childhood will do much to keep them un- 
tainted, but in the fierce battle, which the natural and 
merely human and humanitarian is now waging against 
everything supernatural and divine, nothing but profound 
and intimate knowledge of the foundations upon which 
their faith rests. the divine authority of the Church and 
the main and salient points in their Church’s history can 
save them from the ubiquitous perils, which more than 
anyone else, the professional man and the man in public 
life, must inevitably face. . . . 

“More and not less instruction in religion is the de- 
mand of the hour. : 

“Train up minds and hearts to the knowledge and serv- 
ice of God. Send forth from your schools men and 
women knowing well what they know. Give to the 
Church and to the state what both have a right to expect 
from you, faithful hearts grounded fixedly in Catholic 
faith and devotion, and citizens who, next to God, will love 
their country so well that to serve it faithfully and loyally 
will be to them the greatest of earthly honors.” 

More—Not Less Religion the Need. 

Bishop Canevin, of Pittsburg, said: “It cannot be too 
often repeated that the future welfare of the Church and 
of society in the United States, as in all other counries, 
lies in the teaching of the catchism by parents and pastors 
and teachers—in the home, in the church, in the school. 
Religious faith, morals, character, come from that source.” 

Our Bishops tell us what is of the utmost importance 
in character formation—religion, the catechism. “More 


and not less instruction in religion is the demand of the 


hour.” 
Where the commandments are respected and conscien- 
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tiously observed we shall certainly have character. Obedi- 
ence to law is character. Hence, the training of the will 
to observe the laws of God and man is character forma 
tion. Religious education and character are mutually de 
pendent, and character formation without religion is an 
inconsistency. Character formation without moral train 
ing is impossible, and moral training consists chiefly in 
train ng the will to a high standard of moral excellence 
Strength of will gives force to character and is essential 
to personal excellence. 

Certain it is that of all the beautiful things created by 
Almighty God, there is none more beautiful than a beauti 
ful soul, a beautiful character. “That grand spiritual prod- 
uct that crowns man with a diadem of highest earthly 
beauty.” When we speak of that which is beautiful, we 
imply truth and goodness, for only that which is true and 
good can be beautiful, and only that which is really good 
is true and beautiful. And, since all the lovely virtues, 
honesty. veracity, obedience, humility, charity, purity, 
grow out of truth and goodness, they constitute a beautiful 
character. Some writer has said: “The highest beauty on 
earth is Christian piety—the noblest manhood is Christian 
manhood—the most beautiful womanhood is Christian 
womanhood,” 

In the home, the father who has cultivated a noble 
character, the mother possessing a beautiful character; in 
the school, the teacher of culture and high moral charac 
ter—do they not instinctively command the love and ven- 
eration of the child? 

In every condition of life it is character that counts. 
Our influence and our success in life depend more on our 
character than on any other factor. Hence, we are not 
duly qualified as teachers, unless we possess a strong, 
noble character and are ab'e to form the character of our 
pupils. Moreover, character formation takes precedence in 
our daily school work and is of far greater importance than 
is the imparting of knowledge in the arts and sciences 
“The teacher who imparts knowledge only is a mechanic; 
the teacher who forms character is an artist.” : 

The Special Mission of Catholic Teachers. 

To cultivate the good, the true, the beautiful, in our 
selves and in others, especially in the children and youth 
of the parochial schools, is then our mission, our task—a 
glorious task, indeed, but a most difficult one, as all teach- 
ers know from experience. No good teaching is easy, but 
the true teacher does not fear difficulties; it is only the 
weak and cowardly who shrink from difficulties. The 
greater the sacrifice demanded, the more generous will be 
the efforts of the true teacher. She puts her whole self 
into her work—her heart. her soul. her mind, her strength 
—all are there. She spends herself for the souls entrusted 
to her. 

If teaching consisted in “hearing lessons” we might 
consider it an easy employment. Dr. James J. Walsh 
quotes President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, as saying: “I have been teaching for twenty years. I 
take that back. I have been conducting class room exer- 
cises for twenty years, but I have not been teaching for 
any appreciable portion of that time.” And Dr. Purcell, 
Rector of the Cathedral College, Chicago, says: “Oh, we 
have so many teaching and so few teachers. In this age | 
would rather cultivate the vocation of a teacher than that 
of a cardinal, archbishop, or a priest. In a real teacher 
there is God indwelling and outpouring Himself. Of 
creatures, the teacher is most like unto God; and there is 
nothing greater than the teacher-priest.” 

Rev. Phillip McDevitt, in his Report of the parish 
schools of the archdiocese of Philadelphia, 1908-1909, says: 
“The all-important factor in our school system is the 
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propet training of our teachers. Both efficient and 
inefficient teachers are to be met with everywhere—in pub- 
lic and private, as well as in parish schools. On this ac- 
count those who have the supervision of the schools find 
it necessary, not only to urge continually that teachers be 
properly trained, but also to suggest ways and means tend- 
ing to secure this desirable end.”’ 

Relative to the training of teachers permit me to say, 
not those who have had the greater advantages and talent, 
but those who have made the very best of their opportuni- 
ties through constant, diligent application, in other words, 
those who have cultivated and developed character, are the 
strong and successful teachers of today. Consequently, 
without the personal effort of each individual teacher, the 
best of opportunities may be lost. 

Character a Matter of Growth. 

Now, I do not mean to say that character may become 
a finished product in the course of a month, or a year, or 
even a given number of years. By no means. It is a 
growth from within, and requires a lifetime for its full de- 
velopment. It is the Art of Life. In the same measure as 
we grow from within and cause others to grow from within 
and daily strive to accomplish the ideal in ourselves and 
in others, in that same measure do we form character, 
growing daily more beautiful in the accomplishment of 
duty conscientiously performed and the consciousness of 
leading others to those sublime heights of Christian dignity 
and nobility—Christian Character. 

Yes, the task of the teacher is a difficult one, but also 
a delicate one; besides virtue and knowledge she must pos- 
sess prudence, tact, great sympathy, and, above all, pa- 
tience—unwearied patience. An impatient, quicktempered 
teacher can do much harm, whereas one who controls her- 
self and her temper can always exercise her authority to 
advantage. 

We cannot begin too early in life the training of the 
child In order to train the tree we begin with the sapling. 
In fact, the best results are obtainable only, when a noble, 
beautiful, all-round character has been cultivated in the 
parents. This noble parental influence, together with fa- 
vorable environment, is far-reaching in the upbuilding of 
fine character. 

As soon as the child emerges from infancy the good 
parents assist and direct in the control of the will power 
in matters of discipline and moral culture. The disposi- 
ton, tendencies, likes and dislikes of the child are studied, 
corrected and symmetrically developed. When the school 
age is reached, the teacher, hand in hand with the parents, 
assumes control and aids them in working out the prob- 
lem of character formation. During this period of early 
school life the real training begins-—self-training—assisted 
and directed by teacher and parents. 

From the day the child enters school the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility begins. Almighty God places into her hands 
as a sacred trust this child, and He will demand of the 
teacher its precious soul. It is God’s holy will that the 
teacher cherish and develop and cultivate its body, mind 
and heart. The main object of the teacher must be to pre- 
pare this child for life, to train it to live up to the noble 
end for which it has been created; and the ultimate happi- 
ness of this immortal being will greatly depend on its 
early years of training and character molding. What a se- 
rious, sacred duty! What an awful account to be demand- 
ed from the teacher! 

Until now the parents alone were held responsible; 
now the teacher's responsibility is joined to that of the 
parents, and with them she is held accountable to AI- 
mighty God for the soul of that child. Hence, a mutual 
co-operation on the part of teacher and parents becomes a 
necessity for effective training. 

Furthermore, not only will the Creator demand an ac- 
count, but also the child, having attained its majority, has 
a perfect right to investigate the manner of training re- 
ce'ved at the teacher’s hand. If the daily watchful care, 
the birthright of every child, has been withheld by those 
whose duty it was to give, what answer shall they make? 

Self-training, wisely directed by parents and superiors, 
must be continued throughout youth and manhood; nor 
must we forget that self-culture, the attainment of high 
ideals, is a life-long study and implies daily acts of self- 
denial and heroic effort. “Art is long” Not before we 
breathe our last are we graduated in the Art of Life, 
proportionate to the talents each one has received and her 
co-operation with divine grace. 
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Teachers Must Study Child Nature. 

Since we are teachers, our life-work is child-training; 
and, since we cannot train that which we do not know, it 
follows that one of our most important tasks is child- 
study. The only aim consistent with our calling as teach- 
ers, is character forming; and, in order to train the char- 
acter successfully, we must understand child nature. Be- 
sides our professional studies, let us go to the child itself 
for our lessons in child nature. Observing its natural dis- 
position and tendencies, its moods and little displays of 
temper, its self-will and other weaknesses, we shall find 
ample opportunity for advising and directing, admonish- 
ing and correcting, encouraging and stimulating, and we 
shall, moreover, learn practical lessons in child-study. 

In this paper, necessarily limited to a few pages, I can 
merely touch upon the tremendous power for good or evil 
which is exercised on the heart and mind of the child by 
literature. Many a sad example could be cited here to 
verify the demoralizing influence of bad reading, while, 
on the other hand, we have in good literature the most in- 
spiring examples of lofty ideals in patriotism, character, 
and heroic sanctity, especially in the Lives of the Saints 
and biographies of the good and great men and women of 
all times. 

Let us see to it that our young people cultivate a fond- 
ness for literature that will enrich their minds with useful 
knowledge, elevate their hearts to noble sentiments, and 
engage their sympathy for every worthy cause; let us also 
carefully shield them from the pernicious literature, which 
in our day is flooding the highways and byways of coun- 
try, city, town and hamlet with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. 

The most important feature, perhaps, in character 
formation, is the training of the will. Lessons in self- 
control cannot begin too early. The child and youth 
must be trained to habitual and prompt obedience. Each 
act of obedience is a victory gained; the will grows strong 
by what it conquers; therefore, it is also advisable to ex- 
ercise children frequently in overcoming difficulties. Each 
time an act of self-control, of self-denial, or self-restraint 
is performed, the child has advanced to that extent in 
character formation. It is this self-discipline, wisely di- 
rected by parent or teacher, that trains the child to firm- 
ness, when there is question of right or wrong. 


Method in Training the Will. 

An unrestrained will yields to every impulse and self- 
indulgence; yielding to the whims and caprices of the 
child weakens his character. This spirit of indulgence in 
modern education is the scourge of society and accounts 
for the weakness and degeneracy often met with in the 
youth of our day. Mental and physical exertion, difficult 
tasks, are most beneficial exercise for young people and 
strengthen character. Thus by prudently exercising and 
directing the children, we assist them in the noblest of 
their achievements, the formation of their character. 

Another very important factor in the formation of 
character is the example of parent and teacher. Lacking 
this moral influence and power, the teacher loses her au- 
thority and becomes helpless. The lessons we wish to in- 
culcate must first become a part of ourselves. In our own 
lives we must live those beautiful ideals of Christian char- 
acter. We must be living examples of truthfulness and 
goodness, of faith and piety; then shall our life be a Fine 
Art, and we shall be in a position to develop in the souls 
of our pupils that Art of Arts, the Art of Life. 

Dear teachers, let us ask ourselves, have we been dili- 
gent in overcoming our own faults of character that we 
may not prove a stumbling-block to others? Do we stren- 
uously and zealously labor to overcome those exterior 
faults which may prove a scandal to the little ones? Do 
we, “in season and out of season,” labor to cultivate in 
ourselves the virtues so essential for religious teachers— 
meekness, gentleness, patience, charity, prudence, docility, 
piety and obedience? 

If the religious teacher thus edifies her pupils, her 
companions, her superiors—all who come under her happy 
influence will be charmed by her beautiful character, and 
unconsciously will they form themselves “according to the 
pattern,” and thus, without a thought about her influence, 
she will be molding the character of those about her unto 
future generations. Who can estimate the amount of 
good that must naturally attend and follow such a beauti- 
ful, ideal life? Assuredly, there is no better way of train- 
ing our youthful disciples in forming good habits than by 
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reforming ourselves. Through the simple force of ex- 
ample our pupils will learn to overcome wrong and do 
right, and, in time, the good habits become firmly estab- 
lished. Such noble and generous souls are greatly in de- 
mand. Let us pray the Lord of the harvest that He send 
many into His vineyard! 
USE OF BIBLICAL TEXTS IN 

TEACHING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


By “Leslie Stanton’”—A Religious Teacher. 


It is unnecessary to dwell here upon the importance, 
utility and necessity of Biblical study in the catechism 
class. This publication is for Catholic teachers, and 
Catholic teachers are well convinced of the advantages to 
be derived from familiarity with the written word of God. 
True it is, opponents of Catholicism do not so much as 
formerly base their attacks upon a pile of Biblical texts; 
but it is also true that from a judicious and well-directed 
study of the Scripture the Catholic child of today will be 
the better fitted, when the hour of conflict comes, to give 
a reason for the faith that is in him. Nor is this all. 
Familiarity with certain portions of the sacred text makes 
the child intimate with the noblest, holiest and most ele- 
vated poetry the world have ever known and introduces 
him to great and sublime thoughts clothed in words nobler 
than which human lips have never uttered and human 
hand has never penned. 

Of course, it is both impracticable and undesirable for 
the child to read the Bible through. That would be a 
colossal task and, to a large extent, an unprofitable one. 
Many chapters of Holy Writ are not suited to the un- 
trained, impressionable mind of youth, and the perusal of 
them by those whose faculties are not matured is always 
of no real benefit and frequently frought with danger. 
There are several ways, however, by which a knowledge 
of Holy S cripture may be imparted to the children, the 
chief of which are (1) the study of Biblical texts; (2) the 
employment of Biblical episodes in the form of narration 
and description. 

It is with the study of Biblical texts that the present 
paper deals. These texts. when judiciously selected, will 
prove of great value in impressing the truth of faith on 
the understanding of the children, in implanting the prin- 
ciples of the moral law in their hearts and in filling their 
minds with pure and beautiful images. 

One of the most effective ways to introduce Biblical 
texts is to use them as side-lights on the catechism lesson 
All the doctrines of Catholic belief and the sum total of 
Catholic moral teaching find their sanction in the inspierd 
books. The Bible is not, of course, the sole basis of 
Catholic dogma and morality; but its authority in matters 
of faith and practice is too great to be ignored. Besides, 
the use of Biblical texts serves to impress deeply and per- 
manently on the mind of the child the outlines of Catholic 
belief contained in the little catechism. The correlation 
and interdependence existing between the catechism text 
and the Biblical text at once becomes apparent and the 
matter of belief or the phase of duty appeals to the mind 
with more than ordinary force and clearness. 

In order to illustrate what kinds of Biblical texts may 
be employed in conjunction with catechetical instruction, 
we here subjoin a number of passages referring to subjects 
commonly treated of in the catechism class. 


Charity Toward One’s Neighbor. 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. (Matt. xxii. 
39.) 

This is my commandment, that you love one another 
as I have loved you. (John xv. 12.) 

If any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother whom he 
pes — can he love God, whom he seeth not? (I. John 
iv. 20. 

He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law. 
(Rom. xiii. 8.) 

They had but one heart and one soul. (Acts iv. 32.) 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity. (Ps. cxxxii. 1.) 


The Fourth Commandment. 

And he that honoreth his mother is as one that layeth 
up a treasure. He that honoreth his father shall have 
joy in his own children, and in the day of his prayer he 
shall be heard. (Ecclus.) iii. 5.) 





Honor thy father in work, and word, and in all pa- 
tience, that a blessing may come upon thee from him, and 
his blessing may remain in the latter end. (Ecclus. iii. 10.) 

He that curseth his father and mother, his lamp shall 
be put out in the midst of darkness. (Prov. xx| 20.) 

Rise up before the hoary head and honor the person of 
the aged man. (Levit. xix. 32.) 

Cursed be he that honoreth not his father and his 
mother. (Deut. xxvii. 16.) 

Let every soul be subject to higher powers, for there 
is no power but from God. (Rom. xiii. 1.) 

Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is 
well pleasing to the Lord. (Coloss. iii. 20.) 


Prayer. 

To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul. (Ps 
xxix. 1.) 

The Lord is night unto all that call upon Him in truth, 
in the sincerity of their heart. (Ps. cxliv. 18.) 

Let my prayer ascend as an incense in Thy sight. (Ps. 

cxi. 2.) 
Blessed is the man who, placing his affection in the law 
of the Lord, meditates on it day and night. He shall be 
like a tree which is planted near the running waters which 
shall bring forth its fruit in due season. (Ps. i. 1, 2.) 

These people honor Me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from Me. (Is. xxix. 13.) 

With desolation is the land made desolate, because 
there is no one that considereth in his heart. (Jerem. 
vii. 11.) 

Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation. 
(Matt. xxx. 41.) 

Lord, teach us to pray. (Luke xi. 1.) 

Hitherto, you have not asked anything in my name. 
Ask and receive, that your joy may be full. (John xvi. 24.) 


The Seven Sacraments. 

Baptism.—Going therefore teach ye all nations: bap 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. (Matt. xxviii. 19.) 

Confirmation.—Then they (St. Peter and St. John) laid 
their hands upon them and they received the Holy. Ghost. 
(Acts vii. 17.) 

Holy Eucharist.—And whilst they were at supper. Jesus 
took bread, and blessed and broke; and gave to His dis- 
ciples, and said: Take ye and eat: this is My Body. 
(Matt. xxvi. 26.) 

Penance.—Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them: and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained. (John xx. 22, 23.) 

Extreme Unction.—Is any man sick among you? Let 
him bring in the priests of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save the sick man 
and the Lord shall raise him up: and if he be in sins, they 
shall be forgiven him. (James v. 14, 15.) 

Holy Orders.—Do this for a commemoration of Me. 
(Luke xxii. 19.) 

Matrimony.—What therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder. (Matt. xix. 6.) 


The Most Blessed Virgin. 

And there appeared a great wonder in Heaven, a 
woman clothed with the sun. (Apoc. xii. 1.) 

All generations shall call me blessed. (Luke i 48.) 

My mother, ask; for I must not turn away thy face. 
(I. Kings ii. 20.) 

Behold thy mother. (John xix. 27.) 

I am the mother of holy hope. (Eccles. xxiv. 24.) 

Blessed art thou, O daughter, by the Lord, the Most 
High God. (Judith viii. 23.) 

The Most High hath sanctified His Own tabernacle. 
(Ps. xiv. 5.) 

This list of texts is not, of course, in any sense ex- 
haustive. It is given here merely to indicate what kind 
of quotations may be fittingly chosen as side-lights on the 
catechetical instruction. The better to call the children’s 
attention to them, the texts selected might be written 
on the blackboard, or, as is the custom in some places 
where a printing press is among the accessories of the 
school, given to the pupils on printed slips. The children 
should be required to repeat each text several times both 
to familiarize themselves with the language and to grasp 
the literal and figurative sense of the words. They should 
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also be encouraged, though ordinarily not obliged, to learn 
the text by rote. This they will readily do, and thereby 
drink at the fountain from which the truth of God and 
His infinite wisdom and beautiy flow in refreshing and 
ever-widening streams. 


CORRECT METHOD OF CONDUCTING 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CLASSES. 
Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D., Archbishop of Milwaukee. 


In every Christian Doctrine lesson the catechist ought 
to observe the following counsels: 


1. Never enter the schoolroom without a previous 
aspiration to God, and a short prayer for His blessing 
and help. For “God’s blessing gained, all is obtained.” 


2. Teach with the greatest possible cheerfulness of 
mind, 

3. Keep your peace of mind undisturbed, and never be 
impatient or passionate. 

4. Strive to make every religious instruction agree- 
able and dear to the children, and as much as possible 
show them the pleasant side of religion. 


5. In every lesson set forth a connected whole, and 
do not wander away, purposeless, from the subject. To 
this end make the children clearly understand the relation 
of the single doctrines (or of the stories from Bible and 
Church History) to the whole of religious truth, so as to 
get a good general view of the truths of religion. 


6. In every lesson join the the branches of Christian 
Doctrine. i. e, Catechism, Bible and Church History, Lit- 
urgy, and so on, into a single discourse. 


7. Instead of discoursing for a long time, combine the 
questioning with the lecturing method. 


8. Leave nothing unrepeated, and after every discourse 
make sure that you have been understood. Also begin 
every new lesson with a short repetition of the preceding 
one, 


9. Distribute your questions in such a way that as far 
as possible every child is called upon at least once in each 
! 
seSson., 


10. In every lesson you must not only instruct, but 
likewise educate, that is, give the children a religious and 
moral training by directing their mind and will to God and 
His works, and often making with them the religious acts 
of faith, hope, charity, contrition, adoration, confidence, 
and so on. 


11. Always begin with what is already known; go from 
precepts to concepts, from the concrete to the abstract, 
from easy to difficult matter, from the known to the un- 
known truth. 


12. Strive, as far as possible, to illustrate the truths of 
religion by the use of sacred pictures, by examples, com- 
parisons, and contrasts; make the discourse more perspic- 
uous by direct speech or address, by change of the voice, 
by gestures, and so on. 


13. At the beginning, or at the close of every lesson, 
or at a longer pause, repeat one or another of the cate- 
chetical formulas. These formulas can first be said by 
some pupil, and then be recited by all simultaneously. Now 
and then you may at once explain the catechetical formula 
just recited by paraphrasing it as you go along. 


_ 14. Before beginning the class, ask yourself the ques- 
tion, “What have I to tell or to explain with reference to 
the ecclesiastical year?” Do not begin the lesson before 
answering this question. The answer will often furnish an 
excellent means of gaining the closest attention of the 
class from the very start. 


15. Lay the greatest stress on that which it is neces- 
sary for the children, as such, to know, and omit everything 
which has no practical value for the life of a Christian. 
Teach religion, not theology. 


16. Keep to the text-books officially prescribed for the 
Christian Doctrine. 


17. Throughout be guided by the rule, “The golden 
mean is the best” (In medio virtus). This principle applies 
equally to explaining, arguing, questioning, memorizing; to 
the srengi of the voice, gestures, punishments and re- 
wards, 
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METHOD IN BOOKKEEPING. 
By F. J. Hillman, Springfield, Mass. 

The first thing to impress upon a student’s mind is the 
fact that bookkeeping is but a written record of transac- 
tions, that present forms of entries are condensed from 
what originally were but diary or journal records (showing 
the condensing process). This leads naturally to the Jour- 
nal Method. The reason why there must be a charge (or 
debit) and a credit to effect a complete record can be 
easily explained by many simple illustrations. 

True, the Journal is probably the least used of any of 
the books of original entry in actual business, but it is the 
source from which the other books have sprung, and the 
use and scope of the special books can be more readily 
explained and understood from first having a knowledge 
of journalizing. That the average person with no knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping, be he young or old, is entirely unable 
to take up the use of three or four books of original entry 
at the start and carry on the work in a comprehensive 
manner, is a fact, in my opinion. I am in actual business 
offices every day as auditor, systematizer, etc., and from 
what I know of the inability of brainy business men who 
have business experience without special knowledge of 
bookkeeping, to comprehend the scope and value of spe- 
cial books, as well as from my experience in the school- 
room, I am thoroughly convinced on this point. 

After the student has been taught journalizing, it is 
time to take up the analyzing of accounts. To reverse this 
process is to “Put the cart before the horse,” to put the 
secondary book before the original. 

-To precede the teachings of Double Entry by Single 
Entry is to cloud the student’s mind so that the teaching 
of Double Entry becomes more difficult than ever. I 
doubt if the instructors at Annapolis precede the instruction 
in modern naval warfare, with instruction in methods used 
by our forefathers in sailing their ancient vessels so as 
to follow the course marked out in the development of the 
science. 

As for the Theory, Voucher, and Practice Methods, 
there is no doubt but that Theory alone is insufficient, and 
yet, it is often the less of two evils, and with a competent 
instructor theoretical problems are far from “Dreams.” 

The Theory, Voucher and Practice Methods combined 
contsitute, in my opinion, the ideal method of instruction. 
Many situations arise in the use of the Voucher Method 
which are decidedly not practical. The course in Practice 
helps this out. On the other hand, the scheme of “learn- 
ing to do by doing” has for years been overworked, and, 
without plentiful doses of Theory, is most unsatisfactory. 

The sins laid up against the Practice Method are sins 
which come home to the door of the instructor, and which 
ca nbe overcome by lifting one’s horizon beynd the walls 
of a schoolroom, and demanding quality rather than quan- 
tity. An instructor in Practice must be a man of far great- 
er executive ability than he who uses the other methods. 


TEACHING TYPEWRITING. 
By J. E. Fuller, Wilmingon, Del. 


A good teacher of typewriting must be one who knows 
how to teach. Gordy says, “To teach is to deal with mind 
—is to get it to do something which it would not have 
done apart from the teacher, in order to get it to become 
something which it would not have become apart from 
him.” This calls for something more than the mere pres- 
ence in the room of a master of ceremonies or a figure- 
head to tap bells and issue orders. To deal with mind 
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necessitates a knowledge of mind; to deal with typewrit- 
ing necessitates a knowledge of typewriting. To apply the 
knowledge of these two to the needs of the business world 
presupposes a knowledge, both theoretical and practical, of 
the requirements of the business office. In other words, a 
successful teacher of typewriting must be one who knows 
how to teach, who knows all about typewrtiers and type- 
writing, and who knows by experience what the student 
must be prepared to do after leaving the school. 

The teacher must have convictions regarding systems 
and methods, and these convictions should not be hered- 
itary, like the average man’s politics and religion. To 
avoid the influence of heredity or custom in these things, 
the teacher must be familiar with the history of his art, 
and keep in touch with its present achievements and de- 
velopments; he must be wide awake, thoughtful, progres- 
sive, having a reason for the faith that is in him. You re- 
member the story of the “deestric’ skule teacehr” who, 
when asked by the trustee whether he believed the earth 
to be round or flat, said diplomatically, “I can teach it 
either way, just as you prefer.” That sort of thing will 
not get good results in the typewriting room. 


MODERN ACCOUNTANCY. 

Wtihin the last fifteen years a great new profession has 
arisen in America—a profession which requires personal 
qualities as distinctive as those demanded by law or medi- 
cine, holds out financial rewards not inferior, and presents 
equal opportunities for public service. 

The new occupation is that of the certified public ac- 
countant, already established by state examinations in 
New York, Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mis- 
sissippi, Rhode Island, onnecticut and Maryland, and under 
consideration in other states. 

For a number of years a slow change has been going 
on in business conditions. The possibilities of large profits 
on a small output have been gradually lessening, and to- 
day there are few manufacturing concerns which expect 
this result unless they are producing a specialty controlled 
by patent. Small profits and the largest possible output 
are now, of necessity, the end sought. 

It is these conditions which have made the new profes- 
sion. Profits, large or small, depend primarily upon good 
business methods, and these, in turn, rest upon that percise 
knowledge which comes from accurate and intelligent ac- 
counting. The cost of every bit of raw material must be 
known, and the cost of every operation of handling it, and 
in a large business success or failure may depend upon the 
carrying of a cent to four places of decimals. The unrav- 
eling of these intricacies of production is the main business 
of the certified public accountant. 

The training may be obtained in special schools. There 
is a distinct tendency among the states which have given 
a legal standing to the profession to require of applicants 
for a certificate a college degree or its equivalent. In New 
York, for example, the candidate must pass the regents’ 
examination. A number of prominent universities, notably 
Harvard and New York universities, have established 
schools of accountancy, and a course is offered by the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The great advantage which the profession offers to 
young men is that, although the requirements are quite.as 
exacting as those of the law or medicine, the field is almost 
untouched. The supply of thoroughly competent men is 
not equal to the demand, and those best able to judge be- 
lieve that the next fifteen years will show an increase 
greater than that of the last decade and a half. 

The financial returns for a beginner in this profession 
may be reckoned as at least twice what a bank would pay 
during the first years. The beginner will be likely at first 
to secure employment on salary with one or another of the 
accounting companies which all the larger cities now con- 
tain. 

He will be required at all times to dress well, and when 
sent out on business will be expected to stay only at good 
hotels. His traveling and hotel bills will be paid, and if 
at the end of three or four years he is not earning from 
$2,000 to $3,000, he may safely conclude that he is not 
adapted to the profession. 

After reaching that stage of prosperity the really com- 
petent man usually finds it to his interest to open an Office 
for himself, when his earnings, coupled with the profits on 
the services of those he will employ, may justly compare 
with those of the successful lawyer or physician.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 99) 
GENERAL SESSION. 

11:30 A. M.—College Theater. General meeting of the 
Association and all its Departments and Sections. Read- 
ing of resolutions of the Association. Miscellaneous busi- 
ness. Adjournment. 

2.30 P. M.—Local teachers’ meeting. Paper. 

3:00 P. M.—Meeting of the new Executive Board. 

8:00 P. M.—General public meeting, to mark the close 
of the eighth annual convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. Program to be announced later. 

A Brief History of the Organization. 

The Catholic Educational Association was organized 
at St. Louis, Mo, in the month of July, 1904. It has held 
annual meetings since that time and has grown steadily, 
until today it is in a good financial condition and has a 
membership which includes colleges, seminaries and 
schools in all parts of the country. It has become truly 
national in its scope, its interest and its influence. 

The first effort that was made to bring Catholic edu- 
cators together in conference was a call from Rt. Rev. T. 
J. Conaty, D. D., then rector of the Catholic University of 
America, to the rectors and professors of seminaries. The 
meeting was held at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. 
Y., on May 25, 1898. On April 12 and 13, 1899, a meeting 
of the rectors and professors of Catholic colleges was held 


at St. James’ hall, Chicago, and the Association of Cath- , 


olic Colleges and Universities was organized. This con- 
ference held annual meetings in Chicago until October, 
1903, when the fifth annual session was held in Philadel- 
phia. A conference of diocesan school representatives was 
organized in Chicago in July, 1902. The seminary confer- 
ence held a second meeting and then the organization 
lapsed. 

It was apparent at Philadelphia that a union of all our 
educational forces was necessary if the life of the move- 
ment was to be preserved. Representatives of the college 
and parish school conferences were appointed and author- 
ized to prepare a plan of union. Meetings were held and 
provision was made for a few papers to be read at a meet- 
ing of the conferences to be held in St. Louis in July, 1904. 
In the meantime Rt. Rev. Mgr. O’Connell called a meet- 
ing of some seminary representatives and thty promised to 
arrange for a meeting in St. Louis at the same time as the 
other conferences. 

The meetings were held in St. Louis University in July, 
1904. Each conference appointed three representatives to 
meet with the representatives of other departments and 
confer on a plan of union. 

Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J., was elected chairman and 
Rev. F. W. Howard secretary. The constitution was adopt” 
ed for one year and Mgr. O’Connell was elected the first 
President General of the New Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting in 1905 was held in New York City and 
was memorable on account of the imposing public demon- 
stration in Carnegie Hall, which marked its close. 

The third meeting was held in Cleveland, and the asso- 
a by this time had become strong and well estab- 
ished. 

The fourth meeting was held in Milwaukee, July, 1907. 
The constitution, which had been adopted provisionally 
each year. was revised with much care at this meeting 
and submitted to His Grace Archbishop Messmer, for his 
advice and approval. 

The successive meetings were held at Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton and Detroit, and the attendance and membership in- 
creased each year. The Detroit meeting was notable by 
reason of the splendid letter of approval and encourage- 
ment received from the Holy Father, Pope Pius X. 

The association publishes an annual report of proceed- 
ings and addresses, and a quarterly Bulletin. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them,” is applicable to 
those who busy themselves in educational matters as well 


as in all other affairs of life. It is not the seeker after 
applause and publicity who is accomplishing the greatest 
good, but rather the quiet and faithful toiler to whom re- 
ward comes in the conscientious realization of work well 
done and actual results obtained. To the latter it is im- 
material whether his name be known or the worldly credit 
his efforts. 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE SCHOOL. 
By “J. N. P.”—Missouri. 


Without the quiet which characterizes good discipline, 
efficient instruction is impossible. Without the quiet which 
inclines the pupil to think and protects him in-his effort, 
the school is afailure. We do not mean a graveyard quiet. 
We mean control. Over-government is a form of tyranny 
and is indisputable evidence of a weak teacher. Excessive 
discipline tends to reaction when the restraint is removed. 
Too much authority robs the pupil of that independent 
growth which develops self-control. The child is more 
than a machine; he is a sensitive, sensible, impulsive or- 
ganism. 

It is as much a teacher’s duty to discipline pupils as it 
is to teach them arithmetic and geography. A firm, uni- 
form, corrective discipline is the most valuable form of in- 
struction. The noisy, boisterous pupil should be trained to 
be quiet and temperate. The indolent pupil should be led 
by easy and exacting means to see himself as othets see 
him. This the tactful and persevering teacher can do by 
requiring him to exhibit himself during every recitation. 
He should be given only such help as will help him to help 
himself. Instruction should accustom the indolent pupil to 
diligence, for by diligence alone can he hope to develop the 
powers slumbering within him. 

Artificial restraint, the restraint of lawful authority, is 
a valuable means in training the will. The commands of 
those in authority must be obeyed or the penalties at- 
tached to the disregard of them enforced. The first stage 
in the growth of a good character is the formation of the 
habit of obedience. To this end the child must be uni- 
formly obedient. Spasmodic obedience is not obedience. 
At best it is a compromise and encourages in the young a 
feeling of disrespect for authority. It is the teacher’s duty 
to require, to compel if necessary, immediate and unmodi- 
fied obedience. The pupil must obey without protest or 
hesitancy; if he does not, the penalty attached to disobedi- 
ence should be inflicted. 

As every conscious physical act requires more or less 
attention, it is evident that a pupil should stand still or sit 
still during a recitation. A pupil can not play with a pock- 
et-knife or coat-tail without withdrawing somewhat of his 
attention from the subject of the lesson. The teacher that 
does not become alarmed at seeing a number of inattentive 
pupils in the class is ignorant of the fundamental laws of 
mental development and indifferent in regard to the pupil’s 
opportunity. A quiet schoolroom invites study. The mind 
likes quiet and likes to work. The only way to keep order 
is to check the first signs of disorder. Refer to the very 
first indication of disorder in a voice and manner that 
carry meaning to the pupil or class. The emphasis of voice 
and action that accompanies purpose is ever present in the 
work of the successful teacher. 


THE TEACHER’S COMFORT AND HEALTH. 


The teacher should be well and strong. She needs for 
her work the joy in life that goes with a sound body, 
trained to perform every function in a perfect manner. A 
teacher whose health is undermined is almost sure to grow 
worse and to become a victim of those conditions which 
often tempt us to undertake what we should not. 

Poor health in the teacher often implies impairment of 
the nervous system and a lack of self-control and repose 
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of manner, which are absolutely fatal to the best interests 
of the school. The person whose digestion is bad, who 
can not sleep well, or who for any cause is unable to exer- 
cise in the open air, seldom has a sweet temper or calm 
judgment. Such teachers unwittingly arouse antagonisms in 
their pupils which are reflected at home, and the relations 
between the home and the school become anything but 
agreeable. I have known of more than one case where the 
teacher’s health was so delicate as to require a much higher 
temperature in the room than was good for the pupils, or 
was favorable for the cheerful performance of their work. 
This portion of the subject naturally addresses itself not 
only to teachers themselves, but to school authorities who 
permit such a state of things to exist. However hard it 
may be for weak, diseased, or disabled teachers to relin- 
quish their positions, I believe’in the end they will be 
gainers rather than losers. 

But, turning from this phase of the subject to one 
which is more hopeful and constructive, let it be understood 
that, in the vast number of cases, the teacher, as far as 
health is concerned, is master of her own destiny. The 
first years of teaching are often a crucial test of a young 
person’s good sense and foresightedness. It is then that he 
is laying the foundations of his career. Health and vigor 
are her chief assets; even scholarship and professional 
training avail little unless accompanied by physical stamina. 
Let us try to formulate this matter in a few suggestions 
that are comprehensive and universal. 

1. The teacher needs the comforts of a good home. 
This should include a quiet, sunny room, which is well 
warmed in winter, so that preparation for each day’s work 
may be made under the best possible conditions; and, in 
passing, it should be said that thorough preparation for 
daily work is distinctly a health precaution. It gives satis- 
faction and confidence, prevents worry, and leads to con- 
scious success. 

2. The teacher needs also nutritious, appetizing food 
served at regular hours. Economies and irregularities of 
all kinds are inconsistent with those standards which 
should govern the teacher of youth. 

3. The teacher can not afford habitually to deprive her- 
self of necessary sleep, even for the sake of study. As long 
as she was a student solely, she could burn the midnight oil 
without harming any one but herself; but now she needs 
to have reserve force for those emergencies and off-days 
which come in every teacher’s experience. The laws of 
nature are inexorable, and no guilty person can hope to 
escape the penalties consequent upon their violation. In 
nine cases out of ten, both as teacher and student. the per- 
son will accomplish more that is worth doing with a full 
quota of sleep and with reduced hours for study. There is 
a morbid conscientiousness which leads teachers to spend 
dreary hours in examining and marking papers when the 
best interests of their pupils demand they should be in bed 
and asleep. Teachers who do this are not only sinning 
against themselves, but against their pupils, for they are 
depriving them of that experience, so valuable, which 
would make them competent to criticise and correct their 
own work. 

4. Of equal importance to the teacher is out-of-door 
life. The intrinsic value of fresh air and exercise to sed- 
entary workers is too well understood to need explanation. 
We are children of- nature, but are so hedged about by the 
artificialities of our modern life that we lose to a large ex- 
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tent the exhilaration of life. We do not, like the Indian, 
enjoy the abundance of sunlight and air which the Creator 
intended for us, but rather take them as medicine and often 
only upon the doctor’s prescription. Out-of-door exercises 
afford special opportunities to teachers. The teacher who 
does not have a scheme of daily life which includes regular 
exercise is willingly assuming a handicap which may cost 
her the race. The trolley-car may prove a menace to good 
health if it becomes a substitute for the morning or after- 
noon walk. There are many claims of a private and pro- 
fessional nature for the free hours of the Saturday holiday, 
all of which are legitimate, but a portion of it should be 
devoted to some pelasurable out-of-door en, ic 





PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

Superintendent W. C. Martindale, of Detroit, Mich., is 
placing emphasis upon the importance of preventing dis- 
ease. He says that it is of greater importance to give all 
of the school children good air and open air class work 
than it is to provide out-of-door schools for the tubercular 
pupils, though he does not undervalue that. In the months 
of September and October of 1910, he had 6,236 classes re- 
citing out of doors, representing every school in the city. 

Mr. Martindale says: “I believe, without qualification, if 
the board of education could arrange for outdoor classes 
for the greater part of the children from May to July and 
from September to November, that many of the anaemic 
and tubercular cases would disappear, and that there would 
be a general increase in robustness of health and school 
accomplishment. Of course, preparations would have to be 
made gradually, and these preparations, I believe, could be 
made at slight cost. The one great feature in favor of such 
a plan would be that all the children would benefit.” 

Mr. Martindale quotes Dr. Richard Burton, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, as saying, regarding the over-empha- 
sis of certain activities which often place an unnecessary 
burden upon the school, and take up energy which should 
be devoted to the normal child: “It is inefhicient to try to 
get done through the public school that which outside 
agencies can do better. It is inefficient to attempt or to 
compel the public school to undertake tha for which it is 
not intended adn for which it can never be fitted. 

“It is inefficient to try to get anything done through 
the public school which overloads the school or the school- 
teachers. It is inefficient to ask the American school to 
act as a substitute for mother, home, hospital, clinic, 
church, police department, street-cleaning department, 
health department, museum, factory and relief society. 

“It is inefficient to be more interested in the sub-normal, 
atypical child than in the normal; in children’s diseases 
tha nin children’s health; in fresh air for tuberculous chil- 
dren tha nin fresh air for all children. It is inefficient to 
divert public attention from 100 per cent. to 3 or 10 per 
cent. of the school problem or the health problem.” 


NEVER USED THE ROD. 

Thirty-nine years a school-teacher, and never slapped, 
spanked or boxed the ears of a pupil. This is the record of 
Miss Mary Todd, oldest school-teacher in years of service 
in Kane county, Illinois. 

“Spare the strap and spoil the boy” has never been the 
motto of Miss Todd. No pupil in her class has ever been 
made to extend his little hand to be “warmed” with a ruler, 
and no girl she has taught ever had her ears boxed for 
whispering. Frank Vanderlip, president of the National 
City Bank of New York, is one of the hundreds of success- 
ful men who have often said they owed their early success 
to the kind words of Miss Todd. Many of these sent her 
congratulations recently. 

“Kind words go farther with the boys and girls in 
school than a whipping,” said Miss Todd. 

“IT have always used one plan with pupils in my classes 
when they were unruly, and that was to use words of kind- 
ness. Instead of rushing for the ruler or the strap when 
my pupils were guilty of wrongdoing I would place my 
arm around them and appeal to their sense of righteous- 
ness. My plan always seemed to be the best. 

“School children are not bettered any by whipping. In 
my long experience J] have found that the child who is 
shown kindness and given advice after a wrongdoing re- 
forms quicker than the pupil who is whipped. 


INTERPRETING THE ACTS OF PUPILS. 
During examinations there is danger on the part of the 
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teachers to misinterpret the actions of pupils. Sometimes 
children glance about them, possibly unconsciously, and 
these glances may mislead the teacher. One thing is cer- 
tain; teachers ought to avoid being suspicious. If there 
is any characteristic which unfits a person to teach young 
people and children it is the pernicious habit of being sus- 
picious. I can not see how any person who “regards every 
one a rascal until he proves himself otherwise” can ever 
expect to instil any good traits into children under his 
charge. I have noticed that the teacher who “trusts no 
one, but is always suspecting something wrong,” will get 
but poor work from his pupils, and create no enthusiasm. 
Such a one is apt to get a merited dose sometime. 

A boy in one of the schools of our state had a teacher 
who was always watching for notes on days of examina- 
tin, casting suspicious glances on every side. One day 
this teacher gave an examination in which he was partic- 
ularly anxious that no copying be done. Among the pupils 
was this boy, whom the teacher had charged with trying 
to copy or to receive help. On this occasion the boy con- 
cluded he would get even with the teacher. During the ex- 
amination the teacher saw the boy take out his watch sev- 
eral times and gaze at it. He grew suspicious of the boy 
and his watch. He walked slowly down the aisle and, 
stopping in front of the boy, said, ‘““Let me see your watch.” 
“All right, sir,’ was the meek reply, as he reluctantly 
handed his watch to the teacher, who opened the front lid 
and looked somewhat sheepish as he read on a paper past- 
ed on the inside of the lid the single word, “Fooled!” But 
he was a shrewd man and was not to be thrown off the 
track or scent so easily. He opened the other lid of the 
watch. Then he was satisfied, for there he read, “Fooled 
again!” 

It has been found, by continued experience, that one of 
the best methods for training children to obedience and 
honesty is to trust them.—‘“Turning Points in Teaching.” 


THE MATTER OF PROMOTIONS. 
Occasionally a pupil falls slightly below in one study, 
or may be in two or three. He has probably a standing 
of 69 or 681%4 when he should have 70. He has done well 
through the ha'f year, is a good pupil, can do the work of 
the next class, but he gets a mark which is a little low. 
The boy should go on, and without the stigma of a “con- 
dition.” To hold him back indicates a lack of that sym- 
pathy which boys and girls are entitled to. 

This shortage in standing is perhaps due to the fact that 
the boy did not do as well as he could; he was sometimes 
inattentive or mischievous; he is strong—can do his work, 
but did not. He should still go on; the teacher is perhaps 
in part or wholly to blame that he did not try, did not do 
all he could. He is entitled to his chance. The next teach- 
er may understand him, and get him to do his best. 

Some pupils are deficient in one or two subjects. They 
are in general capable and up with their work, mature 
enough—but from absence or illness, or from some other 
cause, are not quite up to the standard in all subjects 
Many such children should be sent on trial into the higher 
class. The trial will in the great majority of cases be 
fully justified, the deficiencies made good, and the pupils 
saved both the discouragement and the loss of time which 
follow if he is held back and required to do over again 
work the greater part of which he has already done in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Some pupils are apparently hopelessly deficient in a 
particular study. They can do well in everything else; 
they are as mature and strong physically as they should 
be for the grade; but try ever so faithfully, they cannot 
bring up that one study. These children should usually be 
sent on. They cannot, perhaps, be promoted regularly, 
with full honors, but they should have the chance to ad- 
vance with the class, trusting to time, to the changing 
powers that come with changing age, to the skill of future 
teachers, to make up satisfactorily what seems now a more 
or less hopeless deficiency. 

Some children, though old enough and strong enough, 
seem unable to grasp the subjects of the grade, or to do the 
work acceptably. Dullness or slowness or lack of appli- 
cation or some other cause prevents any satisfactory work. 
Such children cannot be promoted; but if they have passed 
over the work of a class for the second time and have been 
regular in attendance, they should ordinarily be sent to the 
next class to try what they can get there by exposure. 
They will get something from the new work, the new sur- 
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roundings, the new teacher; they are not likely to be 
benefited by trying for the third time,to do work which 
they have a ready passed over twice. ; 
‘Attention to these and to many other classes of special 
cases is required not only at the time of each regular pro- 
motion but in the assignment of new pupils and in at- 
tending to those special promotions and readjustments 
which are constantly becoming necessary in every good 
sized school. Thoughtful consideration and wise skiil, with 


a sympathetic interest in pupils as individuals will do much 

to remove and prevent that congestion in the lower grades 
en : : eS Xs 

which is otherwise likely to occur.—‘“Principal. 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Alice V. Reynolds. 

Taking the graded schools we will begin with the 
lower grades. In these grades especially in the first, 
second and even the third grades we should teach the 
children songs by note. This is done, of course, by the 
teacher. cinging the song first and then having the children 
follow. It is surprising how quickly the smallest and 
youngest children can learn a song. 

1 think it a very good plan for the teacher to read 
the song to the children. A child’s voice should be trained 
for singing as it is trained for reading. So far in giving 
our music lesson we can go hand in hand with the reading 
lesson. Give children songs worth singing, and then let 
them sing them. The teacher who handles this work in 
the reading lesson in a poor starved way, will get the 
same poor starved reading later on. Just so in music 
lesson. Material is the all important factor. Get your 
songs wherever you can, but see to it that they are child- 
like, merry and full of interest to the children. Take the 
song called “The Rainy Day” from “Small Songs for 
Small Singers.” Surely this is a song well worth singing. 
It would be well to handle this as you would a reading 
lesson—read it to the children and have them tell you 
about it. The teacher should train the little people to 
feel that the voice is their very real possession, that it 
can be made to do the things they wish it to do, just as 
the hands and feet be made to do their bidding See if 
you can not stimulate even in the youngest children the 
desire to say things with their voices, so that the dramatic 
expressive results we are working for in our songs and 
oral reading may not be a matter of mere slavish imita- 
tion and persistent only during the teacher’s illustration, 
but rather the expression of the child's individuality, or 
of his conception of the picture or content of the song or 
story. We should let the child see what he sings, and 
sing what he sees, for in the language of one of the 
master musicians, “To learn to read music, one must hear 
with his eyes and see with his ears.” After leaving the 
lower grades, having given a thorough drill in rote songs 
we are now ready to teach the children songs by note. 
Since everything in music is based upon the scales, let 
them be the first thing you teach. This is easily done 
by drawing the staff on the blackboard, writing the notes 
in large free form. After they learn to sing the scale 
correctly you may begin to teach them songs. Write the 
notes of a simple song on the board. Point out the notes 
to them and have them tell you what they are, giving you 
the value of each note. It is a good idea to teach the 
syllable names of the song by rote as a second verse of 
the song. Alternate the singing of the syllables by the 
children, the teacher pointing with the singing of the 
syllables by the teacher alone or the teacher and a part of 
the class while a pupil points. Be sure that in the point- 
ing the child indicates the rhythmic movement of the 
song and that his pointing is in large movement of the 
arm covering whole phrases of the song, not in jerky, 
uncertain movements. In an astonishing short time the 
children will be singing the syllables of the song with as 
— zest and abandon as they express in singing the 
words. 


Teachers should be very careful to teach the children 
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accuracy of movement. It is a very hopeful and remark- 
able fact that children have fine feeling in regard to move- 
ment. An excellent test, one that will help both teacher 
and children is to have the teacher sing familiar songs, 
either too fast or too slow or with the right movement 
and let the children in each case criticise the movement; 
you will be surprised at their fine discrimination. 

Give the children a thorough drill in pitch. They will 
soon become very keen in detecting even very small de- 
gres of “too high” or “too low.” It is well that a teacher 
has a pitch pipe, but she should be careful not to make 
it a slavish dependence. 

In giving the children songs do not fail to teach them 
expression and rythm. Expression, as we all know, is not 
a strange and unknown thing, but a very simple and direct 
thing. As for rhythm, it is not something outside of us 
that we can only get by watching a wooden stick in the 
hand of a wooden man. It is a real beating, throbbing 
thing within the soul and heart of every boy and girl in 
your school. 

Another very helpful thing is individual singing. This 
perhaps, is not an easy thing to have done in the upper 
grades, but I believe if a great deal of it is done in lower 
grades it would not be difficult in the upper grades. Right 
here you will say that there is no time for this work. 
Surely you will grant that individual reading and reciting 
is absolutely necessary for every child. It is just as 
necessary then that we have individual singinfi. Let your 
children sing alone every day or as often as you can. It 
takes but little time and in this work you are developing 
poise, self-reliance and self-expression. 

I think there is within every person an innate desire 
to sing. How many times and from what unexpected 
sources have we heard it voiced—the longing to sing. 
Timid, self-conscious men and women will say “ I would 
give anything to be able to sing, just for my own amuse- 
ment.” Have you ever watched a large congregation 
sing very familiar hymns? The pride and pleasure that 
takes possession of certain people during the singing is 
such that they hardly seem the same people. This simple 
hymn may be the only thing that they can ever express 
in song but what an uplifting to them is their participation 
for the time being! 

Now, in conclusion, I will say that there is nothing 
more uplifting and inspiring to children than music. and 
I trust that we, as a body of teachers, are putting forth 
great effort in opening the world of it to every boy and 
girl in our schools. 

LEARNING GREGORIAN MUSIC. 
By Rev. Alphonse Dress, Dubuque, Iowa. 

The Holy Father in his famous “Motu proprio” is so 
earnest and explicit in laying down the laws concerning 
liturgical music, as to leave no room for doubt as to what 
is expected, and every well meaning Catholic musician 
must become deeply impressed and will not delay to do 
all in his power to comply with the wish of Holy Mother 
Church. 

Our liturgy is sublime, although severe, and makes the 
deepest impression even upon the uninitiated, provided it 
is carried out to the full extent and to the best of our 
abilities. The greatest masters in modern music (frequent- 
ly non-Catholics) have criticised us severely for introduc- 
ing into the church, music not in keeping with the spirit 
of our liturgy. I only wish to mention Richard Wagner, 
the musical co'ossus, who, in a long letter, denounced the 
music in the churches, both as to the style of the com- 
positions as well as their redition. 

Church music is divided into three classes: 

1. Gregorian or Plain Chant. 
2. The Classic Polyphony. 
3. Modern Church Music. 

It will be impossible for me to enter into detail in this 
letter, and there are so many good books published ex- 
plaining these subjects. that a few remarks will suffice. 
Any one who understands our form of worship thoroughly, 
is truly convinced that Gregorian chant is the church 
music par excellence, because it was born and bred in the 
infant Christian church, when the faithful were so sincere 
in their worship. It was the song of thousands of saints 
and martyrs who lost their lives for their faith. From the 
catacombs it accompanied the missionaries into the cathed- 
rals and monasteries of the various nations of the eastern 
and western churches. We cannot but conclude that ic 
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must have been guarded by a special providence, when 
we consider that it is the only complete form of ancient 
music that still survives in its entirety. Although it con- 
tains many melodies that fail to move the modern soul, 
yet many are of a great musical value, even today: e. g. 
Mozart rated the’ Preface of the High Mass higher than 
all his own compositions put together. Liszt, Wagner, 
Grieg an { many more co-™nosers frequently use a theme 
‘aken from a Gregorian melody. The chief reason why 
Vlain Chant has not become more popular the world over, 
lies in the bad rendition to which the congresation ts 
doomed to listen. Gregorian chant must be studied slowly, 
thoroughly, and rendered with a soulful, artistic finish. 
Therefore, anyone who gives it deep study, instead of be- 
littling it, will prize it a valuable piece of ancient art, of 
which we ought to be proud. 

The classic Polyphony of the middle ages is another 
form of approved church music, admired by all great mu- 
sicians as tremendous chorus works, and one has but to 
mention the name of Palestrina to have the deep student 
of musical art bow in humble and profound admiration. 
However it is a most difficult form of music, therefore 
unpractical for almost all our church choirs. Only the 
best choirs have it in their repertoire, and some of our 
leading choral societies and protestant choirs boast of 
having such numbers on their concert programs. Whilst 
we hope to be able some day to attempt the rendition of 
the compositions of this school, in the meantime we 
naturally turn our eyes to what lies nearest: the modern 
compositions; because we also believe in progress, and 
science and art are always capable of further development. 
Nearly every composer has at times attempted sacred 
music, but with a more or less limited success. 

The question which confronts us today is: Is modern 
music allowed in church? Answer: Yes, by all means. 
Why then does the Holy Father object to it? Answer: 
He does not object to it, he only wishes to keep us within 
certain bounds and not to introduce things that are not in 
keeping with the spirit of the church. What then does 
the church expect of a musical composition written for 
the sacred functions? 

If the answer to this is clearly understood and the 
directions contained therein are carried out faithfully, we 
may rest assured that we are carrying out the wish of 
the Holy Father. 

To my mind there are three things to be considered in 
judging sacred music. 1, the sacred text; 2, the rhythm; 
3, the melodies and harmonies. 

The sacred text, used at Mass and Vespers, is the im- 
portant element, and its meaning should at all times be 
clearly pronounced, consequently all undue and uncalled 
for repetitions, Omissions, inversions of words, however 
small tiiese words may be, all tearing up of phrase, etc.. 
are strictly forbidden vecause they frequently change the 
meaning of a sentence and even mi: ay contain heresies. 
Musical compositions that sin against this law are to be 
rejected. Therefore composers of Catholic church music 
ought to understand Latin and the liturgical laws. This 
will explain why almost all so-called musical Masses, Ves- 
pers and hymns are prohibited. In nearly all compositions 
of Lambillotte, Le Jeal, Millard, La Hache Leonard, Mer- 
cadente, Niedermayer, Rossini, Rossi, Bordese, Cherubini 
and of so many others, the text is defective, or the words 
are unreasonably transposed and must, therefore, be re- 
rected. This applies also to the masses of Mozart (espe- 
cially to the so-called twelfth), to those of Haydn, to cer- 
tain parts of Gounod’s Mass of St. Cecilia in which we 
find innumerably and sometimes ridiculous repetitions (e. 
g.): and an entirely erroneous Agnus Dei, not to speak 
of the long Sanctus, which delays the priest too much in 
the sacred aeons: moreover the choir should not repeat 
the words: “Gloria in excelsis Deo” and “Credo in unum 
Demn,” after they have been intoned by the celebant. 

Secondly, the rhythm used in church music must be in 
keeping with the spirit of the sanctury. Music without 
thythm is no music. But as much as a waltz differs from 
a cake-walk, or the piaro from the hurdy-gurdy, so much 
does church music differ from concert music! This dis- 
tinction is felt mainly in the rhythm; all movements that 
remind one of the brilliancy and the worldliness of the 
stage and the concert hall are to be avoided. They may 
be ever so beautiful in their place, but this beauty looses 
its charm in church. And yet some concert numbers such 
as the oratorios of the Handel, Mendelssohn, etc., are 
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much nobler, chaster, much more serious and solemn in 
movements than ever so many of our church compositions, 
This is the one great criterion by which music is judged! 
There are scores of “Ave Marias” to the melody and 
rhythm of which one might just as well write any kind 

of Love or Toreador song! Anyone with a fairy de 

veloped aesthetic sense, will feel that all movement that 
reminds of a waltz, a polka, a two-step, a beceuse, etc., or 
a piano piece played on a pipe organ, does not belong in 
the church. 

Lastly, as far as modern harmonies and combinations 
of such are concerned, it.is difficult to establish a detinite 
law regulating their use and it is left to the artistic judg 
ment of the well meaning composer of sacred music 
combine harmonies and even make use of dissonances 
provided they do not ??????? This also applies to the 
construction of melodies. Consequently all liturgical music 
must stand the test as to text, rhythm, melody and har 
mony. 

In conclusion, we should always remember that it is 
not so much the what we sing as the how we sing. There 
are scores of suitable compositions; many dioceses have 
printed catalogues of approved church music, e. g.  Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, Milwaukee, in which choir directors 
find all necessary information. 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED A SUBSCRIPTION BILL? 

If so, and you have not yet remitted on same, kindly 
make it a point to do so as soon as possible. The new 
postoflice regulations impose an extra charge for period- 
icals going to subscribers in arrears, and you will save this 
expense by paying up without delay. We are pleased to 
say that most of our subscribers show their appreciation 
of our efforts to give Catholic teachers an interesting and 
helpful professional magazine of their own, by keeping 
their accounts paid in advance—many paying a number ot 
years ahead. All this helps to make The Journal better, 
and encourages the editors to greater efforts in behalf of 
the teachers. 








CLOISTER THOUGHTS. 


All my actions shall be done in Jesus. 

When I am awake my eyes shall only see in Jesus. 

When I go to sleep, I willhave no other object than 
Jesus. 

Jesus shall be my book and my director. 

When I write, Jesus shall guide my hand, and Jesus 
shall write the sweet name of Jesus. 

Whether I walk or not I will be with Jesus. 

When I pray it shall be through Jesus. 

All my comfort shall be in Jesus. 

In hunger and thirst, I will live on Jesus. 

in sickness, Jesus shall be my physician. 
shall be the love of Jesus. 

When I die, I will die in Jesus. 

My last word shall be the holy name of Jesus. 

The Heart of Jesus, shall be my grave. 


My remedy) 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 
FROM PANAMA TO ALASKA 
(So Say They All.) 


The following excerpts from letters are typical of the 
many The Journal is constantly receiving: 

From Maryland: “We have been taking The Catholic 
School Journal for several years, but have not heretofore 
expressed our appreciation of your splendid work. Permit 
us to say that we know of no other school periodical as 
practical and up-to-date as The Catholic School Journal. 
The suggestions contained therein are most helpful. It 
should be the ‘vade mecum’ of every true teacher.”—Ursu- 
line Sisters, Cumberland, Md. 

From California: “All our teachers are delighted with 
The Catholic School Journal.”—Sisters of Holy Names, 
Oakland, Calif. 

From Panama: “We look forward to the arrival of The 
Journal with great interest.”—Brothers, La Salle College, 
Panama. 

From Alaska: “We greatly appreciate The Catholic 
School Journal and would not want to be without it.”— 
Sisters of St. Ann, Holy Cross Mission, Yukon River, 
Alaska. 

From Far Away Syria: “I receive The Catholic 
School Journal with great delight. I find it very interest- 
ing and useful. It is a great pleasure to me when it comes 
at the end of the month, and I watch for it anxiously.”— 
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Some General Suggestions For Ceachers 


CULTIVATE A MEMORY. 

In these days, when people read newspapers daily, 
making little efforts to remember what they read, it is said 
that the art of remembering is going into a decline. 

Now, good memory is a wonderful help in life. If you 
will try to develop yours you will never regret it. 

rhe most successful politician is usually the one who 

members best the men whom he meets. 
Writers, speakers, lawyers, doctors, merchants, and 
most others, depend largely on their memories for their 
dvancement. There is no high place on earth for the 
forgetful man. 

There have been many great characters who have de- 
clared that they owe their fame chiefly to their remark- 
able memories. are 

lames G. Blaine was one of these. George Washing- 
ton had a good memory. Napoleon was said to be able at 
one time to call every soldier in his army by name. _ 

Milton could repeat the whole of Homer's works. Sev- 
eral men have committed the entire bible to memory. 
Henry Clay could not learn poetry, but he never forgot a 
name, a face, or an argument. 

John Stuart Mill had a wonderful memory. Oliver 
Cromwell was another general who was said to know the 
names of all his men. 

Probably Macaulay has as good a memory as any man 
that ever lived. He knew by heart the whole of “Paradise 
Lost’ and the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” . 

Make a practice of learning both prose and poetry. 
Then repeat it often to yourself, in order to retain It. 
[rain your memory in every way you can think of. _ 

A very good memory will not take the place of original 
thinking, nor of industry; but it is still a very valuable 
help in life. In these days of close competition a good 
memory is always likely to be the factor which turns the 
scale toward victory. 


HINTS IN WRITING. 
In “The Blue’ Pencil and How to Avoid It,” by Alex. 
Nevins. we find the following which may aid some of 
in our letter writing. ; 
Dont say “in order that he might,” “in order to,” “for 
the purpose of,” when to would be sufficient. Never use 
a dozen words to say what one will express. 
Jon't say “good shape” for “good condition.” 
Jon't use the word per except when it is part of a 
atin phrase. Per day, per year, per yard, etc., should be 
day. a year, a yard. 
don't say balance for rest or remainder. Use balance 
omy in connection with accounts and weights. 
Don't say liable to for likely to. 
don't say state for say, or stated for said. 
don't say differ with. You agree with, but you differ 
from. 
don't say “for sometime past,” or to come. 
Che emphasized words are superfluous, and superfluous 
words should be omitted. 
Jon't say got for have. 
note possession. 


THE TEACHER’S OWN TIME. 

Fundamental in the teacher's life is his management of 
his own time out of school. This matter is discussed so 
frequently in books, magazines and newspapers that it 
may seem unnecessary to deal with it at all here. But cer- 
iain principles seem to be neglected even by the writers 
of these books and articles, and they are not only neglected 
but ignored, for a time, by practical and even successful 
teachers. 

Every teacher, male or female, university graduate or 
not, young or old, must study. The teacher’s mind must 
be a well-spring. This study must be regular, not only 
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along the lines of the teaching profession, but along other 
general lines also. 

The school superintendent and the supervisor and prin- 
cipals have obligations to young teachers in respect to 
such out-of-school study. It is extremely desirable to 
offer in every school system courses of lectures with 
essays by each attendant, upon subjects not directly con- 
nected with school work as well as upon educational 
subjects. 

Such meetings of teachers may be arranged as circles 
with a leader who takes charge of the general discussion, 
or as a seminar, in which the leader directs the preparation 
of the theses. Lecture courses or reading circles in which 
the teacher takes no part are almost valueless. Indeed, 
small groups are required in which from a dozen to a score 
of teachers work together.—Supt. W. E. Chancellor. 

ARITHMETIC WITH HOUSEHOLD BILLS. 

Questions in arithmetic are no longer to be: “If one 
bushel of wheat costs 85 cents, what is the value of the 
cargo of a vessel having such and such given measure- 
ments? 

Hereafter they will take this form: “If the city spent 
$3,000,000 for paving fifty-eight miles of asphalt streets 
and $270,00 for eight miles of bitulithic street paving 
which is the more expensive material and how much2” __ 

For the movement to substitute practical everyday ma- 

terial for the abstractions that have formerly filled mathe- 
matical text books has taken another long step forward 
A carefully worked out plan is presented in the Elementary 
School Teacher, by which it is believed graduates of the 
schools can be made both intelligent taxpayers and heads 
of households capable of coping with the bills of the 
butcher and baker. 
_ Prof. Walter W. Hart of the University of Wisconsin 
is author of the new plan. “It is beginning to be recog- 
nized,’ he says, “that mathematics must contribute its 
share of social insight. The pupils have been taught the 
essentials in the lower grades: they are about to leave 
school, many of them permanently, and should now have 
their attention turned toward the social whole of which 
they form a part.” 

Prof. Hart describes the application of his plan recently 
made in Indianapolis. The co-operation of business men 
and city officials was secured in getting accurate, up-to-date 
data for the work, and the arithmetic of the seventh and 
eighth grades was divided into sections dealing with meat 
markets, grocery stores, department stores, industries of 
the state. cost of municipal improvements and problems 
of tax raising and the issuing of bonds. 

In the marketing section such problems as these are 
set before the pupils: 

Get together a list of supplies such as might be ordered 
by a family on each of the six days of a week. Have the 
bills for these made out on slips like those use in the mar- 
ket. Have the total figured up daily and at the end of 
the week. 

Compare the cost per pound of sugar bought by the 
pound with the cost when bought by the twenty-five pound 
sack, 

Compare the cost of laundry soap when bought by the 
pound with the cost when bought by the box; when bought 
by the twenty-five pound sack. 

Appropriate and accurate statistics are given and pupils 
are required to solve the following problems: 

Find the total number of wage-earners in 1900 and 1905: 
find the total amount of wages paid in both years; find the 
total cost of manufacture in both years; find the total value 
of the manufactured products; find the total profits in each 
year and the per cent of profit; find the average wages 
paid in both years; compare the wages of the city wage- 
earner with those of the wage-earner in the state at large. 
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“The pupils are getting more out of this than arith- 
metical skill,” says Prof. Hart. “To illustrate, they brought 
sale slips from home and told of their watchfulness in 
purchasing for the family; one girl said she had made the 
butcher give her another chop when she found him failing 
to give her full weight; one boy told of adding up the 
weekly bill from the grocer and of finding a mistake on 
it. Lhe work was real to them.” 


THE HANDLING OF BOYS. 

Judge Thomas H. Ryan of Appleton, Wis., who has 
achieved a wide reputation for successfully handling the 
cases of delinquent children in a manner very similar to 
that of Judge Lindsay of Denver, contributed an article 
recently to the national organ of the Knights of Columbus, 
in which he makes some suggestions as to the handling 
of boys that may be helpful to school officials. 

“As a general proposition,” say Judge Ryan, “the 
father’s life shapes the son’s manhood, and the latter de- 
termines the boy’s future. While the mother is the foun- 
tain or virtue, the father is the force that augments or 
checks morality. What the father does, rather than what 
he says, is the force that affects the son’s mentality. Even 
as a babe in the cradle, the boy distinguishes between 
words and actions. The father’s life is a lesson that the 
son daily learns and usually follows. The father remains 
the son's ideal until deception or unworthiness shatters the 
standard. 

“If a boy's mother is good and virtuous and the father 
is not, the boy argues that it is all right for girls to be 
virtuous, but not at all necessary or advisable for him. 
With the boy, the character of the father is the important 
thing. If this be deficient, the church and school have a 
herculean task to make a moral, intellectual and religious 
being of the boy. 

“We can, therefore, best safeguard and promote the 
moral and material welfare of our Catholic boys by the 
head of each household realizing the importance of the 
position occupied by him and by living a moral, honest, 
courageous and religious life—such a life as does not nulli- 
fy or vitiate the teachings of the mother, school and 
church. 

“The future of our Catholic boys lies with their fathers. 
The fathers bear the same relation to their sons as does 
the sunshine to the planted seeds. They can draw out the 
best that is in them, or blight their moral and intellectual 
growth. If they are conscious of their high calling and are 
careful in their course; if they are willing to work and to 
sacrifice and are wary of selves and heedless of ease; if 
they are steadfast in their principles and uncompromising 
in sin, they need not be wealthy, educated or gifted to 
make of their boys virtuous, intellectual, religious and 
prosperous men.” ——————$—<—————— 

THE CATHOLIC PAPERS IN THE SCHOOL. 

“America” makes an excellent suggestion in urging “the 
use of opportunities found in the school room as effective 
aids in spreading the influence of the Catholic press.” In 
some of the schools, says America: 

“Once or twice a week a Catholic paper or review is 
brought into the school room, and the pupils read and 
discuss its pages. Unquestionably the practice ought to 
lead to an appreciation of Catholic effort in journalism 
among a large and educated class of readers and the habit 
based upon this appreciation will do much to strengthen 
and uphold the Catholic press of America in that practical 
efficiency of development which only widespread support 
can assure.” 

The suggestion of America is one which the directors 
of Catholic schools should heed, and doubtless will, for 
the spread of Catholic literature through the Catholic 
press is, and always will be, one of the most effective weap- 
ons possible against indifferentism from which spring evils 
of all sorts in quantities immeasurable and of most woe- 
fully bad influence —Exchange. 


MANY SCHOOL CHILDREN WEAR SPECTACLES. 


What is the matter, anyhow? Considerably more than 
ten per cent of the 82,944 public school children of Boston, 
recently examined by the school physicians, are wearing 
glasses; while 18, 838 have defective sight—a much more 
serious thing. The defectives in hearing number 4,129. 
A little more than a decade ago, an Englishman visiting 
Boston, and noting the vast number of children and of 
persons far below early middle age who were obliged to 


wear glasses, declared that if similar conditions existed 
in his country, a royal commission would at once be set 
to investigating work. Well, Boston has no dearth of 
commissions. She is probably the most be-commissioned 
city in the universe. Immigration can't be blamed. Long 
before the newer immigrations had obtained a foothold, it 
was customary for the press of other presumably jealous 
cities to represent the Boston baby in college cap and 
gown and spectacles. Then the prevalent wearing oj 
glasses was regarded with a mournful pride, as an evidence 
of our over-studious habits. Personally, we are inclined to 
put some of the blame on our extremely variable climate 
—just for a change!—The Republic. 


SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 

The schedules of German schools are arranged with a 
view to changing more rapidly from one subject to an- 
other, thus providing for that variety which the youthful 
mind craves, and also on the principle that the harder 
subjects, such as mathematics and grammar, which require 
more concentrated attention, are put at the earlier: hours 
of the day, when the mind is fresh, to be followed by his- 
tory, the reading of Latin, French or English authors, and 
finally at the end of the school day by the wholly tech- 
nical subjects, such as drawing, singing and gymnastics. 

The aim of the German teacher is also to teach as much 
as possible in class, especially in the lower forms, and to 
reduce as much as possible all outside work. He is as- 
sisted in this by a classroom well equipped with desks in 
which the boys can keep all their school books, together 
with writing materials, so that they can be set to do writ- 
ten work at any time under proper conditions, it is true 
that there are not as many black boards as in an American 
class room, but the German teacher prefers to appeal to 
the ear rather than to the eye, to the head rather than to 
the fingers. As a result the boy is encouraged o do most 
of his work in class; he has to study at home only what 
in the way of vocabularies or paradigms he has not been 
able to learn in class. 

The curriculums of the German schools are largely re- 
sponsible, of course, for their superior scholarship. | 
should like to call attention to the following points 

Languages are begun at a much earlier age than with 
us. In a gymnasium Latin begins at the age of nine, 
French at the age of twelve, and Greek at thirteen. Ina 
realschule French or English is begun at nine and the 
other modern languages at twelve, these being the ages 
best adapted for the study of languages. They are begun 
with a large number of recitations a week: Latin with 
eight and sometimes ten, Greek with six, French with five 
or four. As the elementary study of languages is largely 
a matter of memory the lessons ought to come so often 
and at such short intervals that the child has no chance 
to forget from one recitation to another. 

Then natural sciences are taught throughout the whole 
school course; that is to say, in the lower forms or grades 
botany. zoology and physiology are taught by an ele- 
mentary descriptive method adapted to the age of the 
child and appealing to his interest and imagination; the 
more exact study of physics and chemistry being begun 
at the age of sixteen, when it can be based on the boy’s 
greater general and mathematical knowledge. 

History and geography, generally coupled, are credited 
throughout the school course with three or four recitations 
a week, German boys learn something about physical and 
political geography, about ancient and modern, national 
and universal history; whereas it is quite possible for an 
American boy to pass through school and college without 
ever having studied American history. 

The place of the vernacular in the German curriculum 
is well expressed by the dictum generally acted upon— 
that German is to be the center of all instruction. On this 
principal German is, if possible, taught to a class by a 
man who teaches it in some other important subject, and 
nearly every instructor of a German secondary schoo! 
teaches German besides his main subject, so that all are 
equally interested in maintaining a high standard in the 
use of the vernacular. Great importance is attached to 
the German compositions and themes, which by parents 
and teachers are considered the highest test of a boy's 
ability, and to the memorizing of a long list of German 
poems, which have also been learned by their parents and 
grandparents and which in their entirety constitute the 
common grund on which all educated could meet a cen- 
tury or two ago.—The Educational Review. 
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Some Points on ADodern 
School Hrchitecture 


By Supt. F. T. Oldt, Dubuque, Ia. 


Throughout the United States the people are demand- 
ing more intelligent regard for the proper heating, lighting, 
ventilating, seating, and general comfort and attractive- 
ness in the construction of school buildings. What then 
are the details which need special attention in order that 
the best possible results may be secured in the construc- 
tion of modern school buildings? 

In the first place, as our education is affected by the 
architecture, our buildings devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion should, above all others, be noted for simplicity and 
dignity, in form and design. The selection of the site is of 
great importance; it should be in a sanitary and otherwise 
desirable section. The lot should be large enough to af- 
ford ample playground and grass plots with shrubbery, 
higher than surrounding streets and alleys, with the 
ground sloping in all directions from the building, and at 
some distance from street car lines, brick paved streets 
and factory smoke. In determining the size of the build- 
ing due regard should be had for the natural increase in 
the district to be accommodated and for the fact that in 
the near future no teacher will be expected to have more 
than forty pupils. 

The matter of excavation and foundation is of prime 
importance and cannot receive too close attention. The 
soil must be suitable for the foundation to be laid; proper 
provision must be made if there is any indication of quick- 
sand or soft places. The foundation walls should be of 
large stone with concrete footing and of a width propor- 
tional to the weight of the superstructure. Here, more 
than anywhere else in the construction of the building, it 
is wise economy not to spare money. 

Some General Specifications. 

No school building should be more than two stories 
high unless of absolute fireproof constructin, and the ceil- 
ings, except in a large assembly room or auditorium, should 
be about thirteen feet high and made of ornamental metal 
plates or plastered on metal lathing. The entrances should 
be wide and equipped with vestibules to afford shelter in 
cold or stormy weather for children who may come before 
the hour of opening the school. All doors should open 
outward. Vestibule doors should be hung to swing both 
ways, and should have glass panels to enable teachers on 
duty in the halls to see what is going on in the vestibule. 
Every outside door should be provided with a check and 
spring, the latch should be removed, and in case of double 
doors the janitor should be compelled, under penalty of 
dismissal, to keep the bolts drawn during school hours. If 
this is done faithfully, there will be no repetition of holo- 
causts like that at Collinwood, Ohio. 

The basement should be ten or eleven feet high and well 
lighted. Its floors may be made with Portland cement or 
with a thin layer of rock asphalt on a concrete base; 
wooden floors may be used if laid on sleepers bedded in 
concrete. Those in boiler and coal rooms should be brick 
pavement on edge. In most schoolhouses toilet rooms are 
now placed in the basement. They must of course be so 
arranged as to effect a complete separation of the sexes. 
The seats should be separated by partitions. The best 
substance for the floors is asphalt, as all odors and stains 
can be easily removed with water, which is not true of 
wood nor even of cement. The floors in the school rooms 
and corridors should be double and supplied with an effi- 
cient uninflammable deafener. The under floor may be of 
common fencing and laid diagonally; the upper flooring 
should be of hard wood—maple or Georgia pine—as it is 
more sanitary and more easily kept clean. 

The most durable and desirable roofs are slate or tile 
or asbestos. The last named is light and can therefore be 
used on many buildings which would not permit the use 
of slate. When the roof is flat, tin or tar and gravel may 
of course be used. The roof should naturally be in keep- 
ing with the general design of the building, but care should 
be taken to avoid an unnecessary number of angles, as 
they are likely to be the cause of a great deal of annoy- 
ance and expense. 





Proper Classroom Requirements. 

We now come to a consideration of the school (or 
class) room where the child spends so many hours of the 
day. It should be well lighted, ventilated, and made at- 
tractive. There should be from fifteen to eighteen square 
feet of floor space for every occupant. Authorities differ 
as to the dimensions of the room. The most apprved are 
28x32, 24x32, and 22x32, intended to accommodate 56, 48 
and 40 pupils respecitvely. The Boston School Committee 
recently decided that in the buildings about to be erected 
the rooms must be 22x28, or 23x29, and that no room 
should have more than forty pupils. By lessening the 
width of a twelve or sixteen room building four feet and 
the length six or eight feet the cost of construction will 
be reduced greatly, but the rooms will afford very poor ac- 
commodation. With forty desks in an upper grade gram- 
mar grade room of this size, together with the teacher’s 
desk, a reference table, a few chairs, radiators in side and 
rear aisles and perhaps a musical instrument, teacher and 
pupils may be able to zigzag their way in and out of the 
room, but I should not care to be the teacher nor should 
I desire my children to be numbered among the pupils. 
Long experience has taught me to believe that the most 
satisfactory size is twenty-four or twenty-five by hirty-two 
feet, and that the number of desks should be limited to 
forty or forty-two. The seating of a room merits careful 
attention. As the children of a grade are not of the same 
size, the desks should not all be of the same height. Every 
room should have two rows of adjustable desks—prefer- 
ably the outer rows. If these cannot be secured, some re- 
lief can be obtained by placing two sizes of the ordinary 
desk in a room, perhaps half the rows of one number and 
the other half of the next size. 

The proper lighting of a room is one of the most serious 
problems. The window area should be equal to one-fifth 
or one-fourth of the floor area, the windows should run 
close to the ceiling, and the light should come trom the 
left side. or from the left and high rear. When the light is 
insufficient, due sometimes to outside obstruction, relief 
can be obtained by the use of prism glass which throws 
the light to a considerable distance and so diffuses it as to 
cause uniform intensity throughout the room. This kind 
of glass costs more than the ordinary window plate, but 
it may save eyes, and does not cost so much as the use 
of artificial light through a term of years. 

Blackhoards, preferably slate, shou'd be placed on the 
front and right side walls and should be 3% or 4 feet 
wide. They should be 24 inches from the floor in primary 
rooms, 26 inches in intermediate, 28 inches in grammar, 
and 30 inches in high school. No blackboards should be 
placed between windows. All wall space below the black- 
boards and below the chair rail or plate shelf continuous 
with the top of the blackboard should be painted in oil. 
This space should really be covered with burlap and then 
painted. Above, they may be calcimined, rooms exposed 
to the sunlight in soft gray or green, and those not so 
exposed in yellow, frieze and ceiling in lighter tint. Busts, 
reliefs, and framed pictures are important features in 
school room decoration, but should be selected with care. 
Detai!s in pictures and reliefs should be placed above the 
chair rail to permit inspection, and the larger pictures 
should be hung from a molding placed a few feet below 
the ceiling. The window curtains should be in harmony 
with the color scheme of the walls—soft bluish gray or 
green in the majority of the rooms, and a warmer color 
bordering on yellow, in rooms having north exposure; in 
order that there may be the desired uniformity on the 
outside, duplex shades may be used in the latter. 

Wardrobes shou'd be connected with the school room 
by two openings without doors, having outside light. and 
be warmed and well ventilated. They should be at least 
four feet wide, and the strips for hat hooks should be 
about four feet from the floor for primary schools and five 
feet for grammar schools. At the end, generally, though 
unwisely, opening into the corridor, a teacher’s bookcase 
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and wardrobe may be built. The walls should be treated 
as those of the class room. 

The corridors should be wide and made as light as 
possible. In a building of considerable length the light 
may be increased materially by placing two panes of glass 
about as Jong as the width of the window in the upper part 
of the wall separating the school room from the corridor. 
The width should be ten feet or more, dependent upon the 
size of the building. The treatment of the walis shoud be 
somewhat like that of the walls of rooms having a north 
exposure. 

The number of exits and staircases in all buildings hav- 
ing four or more rooms should be two or more, the number 
depending upon lessening of humidity in a room heated by 
steam, so clearly shown in the shriveled condition of 
plants kept in such room, may be largely overcome by the 
aid of what is ca led an air moistener, which may Le hung 
on the back of a radiator and out of sight. 

Permit me to say in conclusion that no school authori- 
ties should plan a school building before visiting another 
city known to have a modern school building and noting 
i They should then employ an 
before drawing his plans, to 
For, until we have dis- 


points of special interest. 
arch tect and instruct him 
make a like tour of inspection. 


tinctly school, architects, we must depend large'y upon our 
judgment of what seems to us to be the best as repre- 
sented in buildings expressive of the best thought and ex- 
perience of others interested in improved school archi- 


BENZIGER’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. 
By Rev. 


tecture 


Thomas O’Brien, Former Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The steady growth of Catholic schools in the United 
States and their not less steady development into schools 
of high efficiency, have made a demand for the best text- 
books that authors and publishers can supply. The unre- 
vised, out-of-date book is no longer welcomed, even though 
cut in price. Our good schools require the best, and in sev- 
eral branches of study real need is felt of text-books, not 
only modern in content and form, but imbued with a Chris- 
tian spirit, with due regard for the part that the Christian 
religion and the Church have played in the march of human 
events. Catholic publishers, 1 believe, have recognized this 
need so far as teachers could be found, able and willing to 
sit down and furnish the manuscript. 

There is, in the elementary Catholic school, one study 
which hitherto has not had full justice done it by publish- 
ers—geography. Some Catholic publishers have issued 
text-books, but fault has been found with their incom- 
pleteness, or inaccuracy, or the illustrations and other 
teaching devices have not compared favorably with the 
best geographies used in the common schools. The latter 
books are usually well written and, illustrated, but are 
woefully deficient in many particulars that we feel ought 
not to be ignored, but rather made prominent in our chil- 
dren’s study of this wonderful earthly home that God has 
created for mankind. 

The human element in the study of geography is now 
generally acknowledged to be the important and essential 
idea, to which all else should be related, and for which 
geography is most worthy of study. Ever since the famous 
“Report of the Committee of Fifteen” (1894), on element- 
ary studies, the treatment of geography in text-books and 
the teaching of it in the classroom have regarded the work 
as “a practical study of man’s material habitat and its 
relations to him.” In setting forth the intellectual purposes 
of geography, the New York Board of Education (Sylla- 
bus, 1907), endorses the above view, and states the ethical 
purposes of its teaching to be, “to lead to the moral 
lesson that all must work and that each man should 
so work that his labor will not only benefit himself, but the 
whole community, and that what is true of individuals is 
equally true of nations.” Now this is all very good and 
true, but it is incomplete. It is about all the geography 
that may be taught in schools wherein, as the Hon. Bird 
S. Coler recently pointed out, “The mere assertion that 
al] natural wealth is due to the beneficience of God was 
enough to kill a text-book for use in the public schools of 
Chicago.” Geography in a Christian school must needs 
give due prominence to this human element, and in its 
teaching will also impart true ethical lessons of fellowship 
and service, but it cannot afford to hide the Creator of the 
earth, nor fail to arouse in the children’s souls admiration 
and praise of the power, wisdom and goodness of God, 
wondrously manifested in the works of creation and pre- 


servation, nor omit the thousand and one relations between 
earth and man, the affairs of life, the occupations and 
duties of men, the political changes of the nations, the 
very development of our geographical knowledge, occa- 
sioned, developed, or influenced by the Christian Church, 
and essentially interwoven with the story of her illustrious 
sons in every field of human endeavor. Elementary history 
is national, mostly; geography is universal like the Church 
herself, and, as a human study, touches upon a multitude 
of facts, intimately related to the earth-wide church which 
has presided over the destinies of nations through the 
changes of well nigh twenty centuries. Others may be 
satisfied to remain ignorant of these relations; our children 
should be made to know them, and through that knowledge 
learn to revere the church, if not as a divine institution, 
at least as the greatest human agency in the world, the 
most far-reaching power that has wisely influenced even 
ithe temporal welfare of the race. 

Our pupils should learn that the intellectual and social 
advancement of the civilized nations owes as much to the 
fostering care of the Church, as to developments in com- 
merce and transportation. Her missionaries have been the 
foremost discoverers and explorers and geographers of 
lands once unknown, though motives other than North 
Pole honors inspired them. Her institutions of learning 
have helped man organize and control] nature’s barriers 
and obstacles, which play so large a part in the study of 
the earth. Even now these astronomical observatories and 
stations furnish geographical data to national bureaus that 
guide and warn the people. The study of the races of 
men, of the character of the inhabitants, their manners, 
customs, and institutions, cannot be well made without 
consideration of their religious history and of the bene- 
ficient influence of the Church. The prominence given to 
the human element in geographical studies has become 
the occasion of borrowing from a false history many lies 
and errors, with reference to countries in which the 
Catholic religion predominates. False standards of nation- 
al greatness are set up, and the crime, forsooth ,of worldly 
unprogressiveness and the consequent low rating of these 
countries, is supposedly due to racial inferiority or me- 
diaeval religion, whereas the very geographical conditions 
in which they live and move or the injustices done them by 
powerful, progressive and persecuting nations are the 
truer explanation of whatever inertia there is. Again, that 
the beginnings of modern geography were made by Cath- 
olic missionaires, that monks invented appliances which 
rendered the study scientific, that religious orders labored 
to extend geographical knowledge and still maintain mis- 
sions from which invaluable information about lands and 
peoples is furnished, are not usually deemed worthy of 
passing notice in general text-books. But these facts and 
others, bearing directly upon the study of man’s earthly 
abode. should be within the knowledge of Catholic boys 
and girls, the more so as in after years their readings in 
newspaper, magazine and book will need correction on 
many points that pass current because the early. studies 
of many in geography and history have been untrue or in- 
complete. 

A text-book of geography, therefore, comprehensive in 
scope, accurate in details, orderly in treatment, and Cath- 
olic in spirit, is imperatively needed. Having examined the 
proof sheets of Benzigers Advanced Geography, having 
noted its arrangement and treatment of topics, its splendid 
illustration and maps, above all having admired its faithful 
embodiment of the Catholic ideals above expressed, I feel 
it a duty to recommend it for consideration by our school 
authorities, as the best geography in the country, and the 
finest school book of its kind ever published. I know that 
this is saying a great deal; but an examination of the book 
and a comparison of it with other geographies, will, | 
think, sustain my high estimate of the work. 

Its more than two hundred references to geographical 
data, rendered historic, interesting and important by reason 
of their Catholic associations, constitute a fund of valuable 
information not only for the pupils in our schools, but 
for many whose school days are long gone by. That 
Magellan, Copernicus, Marco Polo, Mercator, Vicard, and 
a host of others, who laid the foundations of geographical 
study, were Catholics, and some of them priests,’is worthy 
of the attention of the Catholic student, young or old. 
More important still is it that the civilized nations today, 
the historic cities, rivers and bays, the far-famed shrines 
of learning, art and religion should be known as built, 
moulded and immortalized by Catholic statesmen, mis- 
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sionaries and pontiffs. It is, indeed, desirable that a Cath- 
olic should know the location of Rome, the latitude of the 
Philippines, the size of Belgium, the climate of California; 
but it should be more interesting and not less important for 
him to know, as he studies his geography, that Rome is 
the citadel of Catholic truth, the capitol of Christendom; 
that the Philippines contain the oldest institutions of 
learning under the American flag, that little Belgium occu- 
pies its high place among successful European nations by 
virtue of its sturdy Catholic statesmen, and that the 
historic ruins of the once flouirshing California mission 
system are a sacred possession of surpassing interest to 
all lovers of things American. Of utmost concern to our 
children is it that they know the exact truth about this 
earthly sphere poised by the Great Architect as a stepping- 
stone to their heavenly home, about the dependence of 
earth and man upon the Wise Ruler of the universe, about 
man's varied occupations, growing out of the penalty and 
law of labor imposed upon Adam and Eve, and about the 
true position of their Church among the various religions 
of the world. In dealing with the western world, rich in 
historic men and deeds, mention is rightly made of the 
facts; but so, too, the places memorable in Catholic annals, 
are pointed out and marked for identification by the Cath- 
olic pupil. After studying this geography, which serves 
to reinforce history, the names and locations of Auriesville, 
lake Champlain, Plattsburg, Maryland, Ba'timore, Florida, 
Molokai, Beaupre, Montreal, Iceland, Mexico, Canada and 
Quebec are fixed in memory with the Catholic deeds that 
should enshrine them in the true Catholic heart. Europe 
and the distant lands of the East receive the same consid- 
eration for things Catholic. Noteworthy is the fair and 
complete treatment of those countries of Europe, whence 
America has derived the bulk of its population, the lands 
of our forefathers, nations that are, to say the least, but 
siightly treated in common school geographies, with no 
special regard for their glorious Catholic records and 
monuments, or for their contribution to the uplift of the 
world, under the benign influence of the old Church. Thus, 
Ireland and Germany, Austria, Italy and Poland, unhappy 
France, Spain and Portugal are exhibited in their true 
light, their past and present conditions, the disastrous 
consequences of religious persecutions, and the misery 
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entailed by the false liberty recently proclaimed in some 
of them. Illustrations are numerous of the great cathed- 
rals, shrines, statues, and historic buildings. The juxtapo- 
sition of the handsome pictures of St. Peter’s, Rome, and 
the Capitol at Washington on the same page is a clever 
arrangement, calculated to associate in the child’s heart 
Church and country, religion and patriotism, twin virtues 
of every true Catholic American. The Far East with its 
wondrous story of Catholic missions and the persecutions 
to which they have been subjected, the Holy Land, made 
sacred by the sojourn of the world’s Saviour, the flourish- 
ing conditions of the Australian Church, and Africa’s part 
in the early days of Christianity, are a few of the salient 
points of interest, which nowhere else have received like 
consideration. 

These distinctive features of this new geography are 
presented in concise style and with abundant illustrations, 
but without that elaborateness in details that one would 
look for in a history of these countries. The fortunate 
pupils in the study of this geography will learn to appre- 
ciate the human glories of their church in all lands and 
ought to develop into staunch adherents and defenders of 
the Faith, too often maligned in the story of nations. It 
were false to the purpose of our schools, and a waste 
of the time, labor and money expended on them, if the 
study of geography and history did not acquaint our little 
ones with the memorable achievements of their forefathers 
at home and abroad, that helped improve the relation of 
this earth to man, and of men towards each other. In 
no other text-book, it seems to me, are these characteristics 
so well treated, so harmoniously blended with the merely 
physical phases of geography. This is not a general geog- 
raphy, revised and adapted for use in Catholic schools; its 
every page breathes the spirit of reverence and gratitude 
for God's dealings in the affairs of earth, and of admiration 
for the deeds of the Church’s heroes, who have made 
geography no less than history. That it carries out so satis- 
factorily this plan and purpose, should commend th’s new 
geograpliy not merely for use in our schools, but also for 
reference and perusal by Catholics generally, who Cesire 
to be up-to-date in information concerning the world about 
them. 

Leaving aside the consideration of the Catholicity of 
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The Manual Arts Drawing 
Books 


Formerly published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 


These Drawing Books answer “the Call 
of Industrial Education.” They teach Draw- 
ing — Design — Construction. They relate 
Drawing and Manual Training in a practical 
way. Beautifully printed with exquisite color 
plates. Eight books in the series— one for 
each grade. Prices 15c and 20c. 


IF YOU DO NOT KNOW THESE 
BOOKS, PLEASE WRITE US. 


Progressive Drawing Books 


The “Progressive” or “Step by Step” 
method of presentation makes this series of 
Drawing Books espesially adapted to the 
needs of the class room teacher who is 
wholly or largely responsible for the success 
of the work. 


Books I, II and III, price per copy.................. _15 
Books IV,V,VI,VII and VIII. price percopy, 20c 
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began his notable work as acolor printer. It 
was two generations ago that he introduced 
the use of Water Colors in our Public Schools. 
“Prang Water Colors’ have always been the 
“Standard” by which other colors have been 
measured. The sale of “Prang Water Colors” 
was greater last year than ever before. May 
we have your order for early shipment? 
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the book, Benziger’s Advanced Geography, if examined as 
to text, maps, illustrations, comparative diagrams, and 
statistics, will, I think, be found to equal in merit any 
other geography, and excel others in the interesting and 
scientific treatment of physical geography, and in the fuller, 
more accurate and more orderly presentation of the studies 
of the United States, and of the other important countries 
of the world. More fidelity to Catholic topics would not, of 
course, make it a geography, nor would it compensate 
for inaccuracies or inferiority in dealing with the physical 
and political features of the earth. But in this new geog- 
raphy the study of the natural elements, the physical pro- 
cesses of earth formation, and their causal relations to con- 
tinents, indentations, climate, and man’s environment, of 
the political divisions and important cities with their forms 
of government, conditions of the people, industrial and 
commercial relations, will be found clear, interesting and 
accurate, according to the latest statistics and information. 
The latter feature, not found in many text-books today by 
reason of the great and momentous changing events of re- 
cent years, is vouched for by the aid which the authors 
and editors received from officials in Church and State 
and from the most distant parts of the world. The latest 
official statistics, religious, educational, racial, commercial 
and financial, have been used to introduce the study of each 
section, to illustrate the text, and to serve as a table of 
reference at the end of the book. 

' The maps and pictures are worthy of especial notice. 
The series of political, physical, and relief maps, are the 
most beautiful I have ever seen. The colors are delicate 
and nicely harmonized; the printed details are not too 
numerous, just a little more than pupils will have occasion 
to use in ordinary study. In the illustrations, two unique 
features are found. Beneath each cut is given a suggestive, 
yet concise description of the picture, which aids in under- 
standing the scene and its appropriateness as an illustra- 
tion, in enriching and enlarging the text. The colored in- 
serts, showing places and peoples as they actually look, 
are genuine works of art, almost too good to be put into 
the hands of many children, who in these days of free 
school books, seem not to know how, or to care less, to 
appreciate or use their books decently. The introduction 
(41 pp.) on the general land and water forms, the processs¢ 
of formation, change, and obliteration, is a fine piece of 
writing. It is richly illustrated, scientifically correct, yet 
withal simple and interesting. Throughout the book refer- 
ences to it are frequently made in observing the local con 
ditions, in determining the location, growth and importanee 
of countries and cities, the sources of raw materials, and 
the methods of production and manufacture. In many 
instances the pupil is not told about the positve features 
of the country or the special features of the coast liwe 
or of the climate, but is led to deduce these from his 
previous studies in the introduction. In the description 
of remotest regions the narrative runs as smoothly and 
with evidence of familiar knowledge, as in the chapters 
devoted to our own country. At the same time, the teach 
er will observe that only important details are dealt with; 
almost every line carries serviceable information that is 
well worth studying and remembering. 

The authors and publishers of Benziger’s Advanced 
Geography are to be congratulated upon this excellest 
text-book. Many experienced and devoted teachers, | 
understand, have interested themselves in its production; 
authorities conversant with the geographical conditions of 
the most distant countires have critically revised it with a 
view to the fulness and accuracy of its descriptions and 
statistics; no expense has been spared in making it in every 
way an ideal text-book. When its superior merits are 
known, it doubtless will find a deserved welcome in our 
— schools and academies throughout the United 
»tates. 


(Remittance Blank) 
Catholic School Journal Co., 
P. O. Box 818, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $ for which 
credit our subscription account in advance from time last 
paid for and send receipt covering same to the undersigned. 
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PLAYS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

If you want six of the best entertainment numbers 
ever offered for Catholic school commencement programs, 
send 50 cents for two copies of “Carola Milanis” new 
book. (Single copies 30 cents.) 

The titles of the several short plays in the book are: 
“Pursuit of the Beautiful and the True,’ “A Literary 
Coronal,” “Knowledge is Power,” “Genius and Character 
of the Irish People,” “Modern Culture,” “Tributes to 
Human Power.’ They are especially adapted for com- 
mencement programs, and can be arranged to give parts 
to as many as desired. Coming from the pen of a talented 
religious, the author of “The Double Throne,” and other 
very popular plays, Catholic teachers will be highly pleased 
with the book. 


Safeguards in Moral Training.—Purity and truth— 
these two are at the foundation of character. If our 
schools are to make for character building we must safe- 
guard the morals of the child. Better a thousand times 
is ignorance and innocence than learning and lubricity. 
In city schools where many children come from tenement 
homes the Superior and the teachers must at all times be 
on the alert to quarantine against the contagion of evil 
thoughts and impure suggestion. Little children catch 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough and other diseases 
in the primary schools, but who shall say how many dis- 
eased and poisoned souls and minds are chargeable to 
some teacher’s neglect to exclude the black sheep in time. 
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HUNDREDS OF PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS HAVE WRITTEN 
EXTRACTS FRC M LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL. 
TESTIMONIALS SIMILAR TO THESE. 

‘“‘The suggestions of The Journal are practical and spirited. We 
shall take care in aiding it to the success it so well merits.:’— 
Sisters of Providence, St. Mary’s, Ind. 

**The teachers of our schoo! derive much benefit from The Journal, 
and look forward to its coming each month with great interest.’’—8Sis- 
ter Margaret Mary, Holy Angels’ School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘*The Journal is live, interesting, up to date and certainly a most 
helpful magazine for Cathoilc teachers.’’—Rev. P. J. Sloan, Syracuse, 
N. ¥. (author of catechetical texts). 

**‘We desire to renew our subscription to your an 
monthly, The Catholic School Journal.’’—Convent of Mary Immacu- 
late, Key West, Fla. 

‘‘The Journal is a most excellent periodical for teachers. Wishing 
it the nea which it so richly deserves, I am,’’—Brother Michael, 
8. M. Immac. Conception School, Washington, D. C. 

‘*We are delighted with The Journal, and would rather give up 
any of the other journals than yours. It is just what is wanted in the 
schools.’’—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Vincent’s, Philadelphia. 

‘*All our teachers like The Catholic School Journal. Being essen- 
tially Catholic, it is far superior to all other school magazines.’’— 
Ven. Mother Martin, St. Joseph’s School, Argyle, Minn. 

**It is false economy for any school to deny itself the help of good 
educational periodicals. Among Catholic schools The Catholic School 
Journal should be the first choice.’’—Rev. J. 8. C., New York. 

‘*The Sisters are deriving constant benefit and much inspiration in 
their daily work from your excellent periodical.’’—Sisters of Charity, 
St. John’s School, New Haven, Conn. 

‘*Permit our congratulations to you for supplying a necessity to 
Catholic teachers.’’—St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Canada. 

‘*We are much pleased with The Catholic School Journal.’’—Holy 
Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘*We find The Journal a real help and source of inspiration in our 
school work. Success to it.’’—Sisters of Mercy, Greenville, Miss. 

**Your Journal is greatly appreciated. You are doing a good work. 
‘More power to you!’ ’’—Rev. Robert Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

**Please enter my name for an additional subscription to The Jour- 
nal. I have been accustomed, after glancing through my copy, to pass 
it on to the teachers of St. Jerome’s school; but I find its contents so 
valuable that I want to keep an extra copy on hand for mysei?.’’— 
Rev. P. A. McLaughlin, St. Jerome’s Church, Chicago. 
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SISTER FIDES’ “CLOISTER 
CHORDS.” 

“Cloister Chords,’ by Sister M. 
Fides Shepperson of St. Mary’s Con- 
vent. Pittsburg, has come from the 
publishers, Ainsworth & Company, 
Chicago, and it is indeed a most at- 
tractive volume as to outward appear- 
ances, make-up, practical value and 
interest of contents. This little volume 
properly belongs to the “uplift series,” 
as its perusal affords inspiration for 
better things. Culture from the study 
of the best in literature and art is 
strongly recommended for the teacher. 
Then careful and sympathetic child 
study is advocated as a necessary pre- 
liminary to the recognition of the in- 
dividuality of each pupil and to the 
corresponding treatment required. 
Other subjects treated in this well 
written and ideaful little volume are: 
“Immortality,” “The Scholastic Year,” 
“Art Essays,” “Our Dead,” “Service.” 
“Christmas Thoughts,’ “Westminster 
Abbey,” “Adelaide Procter,” “Words- 
worth’s ‘Thomas a’Kempis,” “Last 
Day of School” and “Valedictory.” 

Copies of the book may be obtained 
at 50 cents each from the publishers, 
Ainsworth & Co., 623 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

“The Sunday School 
Guide to Success,” by Rev. 
Sloan, is an invaluable treatise for 
every pastor, teacher and parent in 
the land. The first and chief duty of 
pastors, according to the Council of 
Trent, is to teach the faithful Chris- 
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tian Doctrine, which is here clearly de- 
fined as to scope of work and method 
of procedure. 

All phases of Sunday School work, 
such as “An Outline of a Graded 
Course of Instruction,” “The Sunday 
School Director’s Duties,” “The Rela- 
tion and Duties of Pastor to the Sun- 
day School,’ “The Sunday School and 
Church Societies,” “Sunday School 
Entertainments,” “The Sunday School 
and Temperance Work,” “Sunday 
School Teachers’k Meetings,” “The 
Duties of the Home to the Sunday 
School,” “The Sunday School Lib- 
rary,’ “Sunday School Rewards,” 
“Teaching the Children to Pray,’ 
“Educating the Children to Assist 
Properly at Mass,” “Vocations and the 
Fostering of Them,” are some of the 
topics ably treated in this much need- 
ed book. While addressed chiefly to 
Sunday school teachers the matter is 
of course also applicable to the work 
of teaching religion in our day schools, 
and no school can well afford to be 
without a copy of this excellent vol- 
ume in its teachers’ library. It may 
be had through Benziger Bros., New 
York and Chicago. 

The fire insurance on Mt. St. Mary’s 
college, Plainfield, N. J., recently de- 
stroyed, was $119,000, and the Sisters 
of Mercy will receive that sum, but as 
the institution was heavily in debt, Rt. 
Rev. James A. McFaul, D. D.. the 
bishop of the Trenton diocese, believes 
that $150,000 more will be needed to 
rebuild as desired. 
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Gregorian music only is now ren- 
dered during services in the Dubuque 
cathedral. Ever since the issuance of 
the Motu, preparations have been jn 
progress for the change. A choir of 
boys, composed of pupils of the ca 
thedral parochial school, has been pro- 
vided for that purpose, and has now 
reached a stage of proficiency that 
warrants their undertaking to replace 
the former church choir in the rend 
tion of sacred music at the cathedral 


Leander, 
members of the 
congregation, Notre Dame, Ind., died 
recently at Notre Dame _ university, 
after an illness of several months. 
Brother Leander was known to the 
world as James McLain, and was born 
in Pottsville, Pa., August 1, 1842. 
3rother Leander was a veteran of the 
civil war and an active members of 
the community Grand Army post. 

Entering the noviate at Notre Dame, 
August 15, 1872, Brother Leander was 
professed August 15, 1874. For twei 
ty-nine years he was a perfect at the 
university. He also spent two years 
in Chicago, as an instructor. 


Brother 
known 


one of the best 
Holy Cross 


Two prominent men who will tak 
part in the commencement exercises of 
the University of Notre Dame are Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick, chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, and 
Judson Harmon, governor of Ohi 
The speech which the latter will make 
on Saturday evening, June 10, will 
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Elcademies and Colleges 


Some boarding institutions where special and higher courses are offered. 
For the information of teachers, pastors and graduate pupils. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers—Oldest 
Catholic College in New England—Largest 
Catholic College in America. Magnificent, 
healthful location, new buildings, library, 
gymnasium and baths, modern equipment 
throughout. .Board and tuition, $260 per 
annum. 

Bulletins of information on application to 
Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, 8S. J., President. 
SS 

COLLEGE OF ST. ANGELA (Ursuline). 

New Rochelle, New York. 

Half hour from New York, in the most 

beautiful section of the state. Extensive 


grounds, commodious buildings. All home 
advantages. Chartered by State to confer 


degrees. 
URSULINE SEMINARY—Regular prepar- 
atory school. Catalogue on application. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


SD 
ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Commercial and high school. Courses to 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 
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St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 


ARGEST and best-equipped Catholic 

boarding college in the Northwest 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 
ofthe Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms: $220 per 
annum. For catalog, etc,, address 
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open the exercises. The former has 
been chosen to deliver the commence- 
ment oration. The Rev. Walter Eliot, 
the well known Paulist, will preach 
the baccalaureate sermon Sunday 
morning. —— — 


Columbus day is now a legal holi- 
day in twenty-eight states. They are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington and 
West Virginia. 

Bishop Charles E. McDonnell, of 
Brooklyn, announces that he and other 
men prominent in the Catholic church 
in King’s county are planning to erect 
one of the greatest cathedrals in this 
country. The cathedral will cost $2,- 
000,000. a 

Archbishop S. G. Messmer of Mil- 
waukee, dedicated the new Father Pet- 
it pa ochial school, Madison. being 
assi-ted by the Rev. Henry Dreis of 
Beloit, and the Rev. Bernard Traudt, 
secretary and chancellor of the Mil- 
waukee diocese. 


When St. Boniface industrial school 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba, was destroyed 
by fire recently, a valuable library of 
50,000 volumes, as well as an Indian 
dictionary in manuscript, was destroy- 
ed. The dictionary was believed to 
have been the only one of its kind in 
America. It represented the work of 
missionary priests for one hunderd 
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years. 
000. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Kennedy, bish- 
op of Adrianapolis, president of the 
North American college at Rome, 
Italy, is likely to be appointed as an 
American cardinal according to report. 
The same authority has it that Bishop 


The loss from the fire is $125,- 


“CLOISTER CHORDS, 
An Educator’s Year Book.” 

A new book by Sister M. Fides 
(Convent of Mercy, Pittsburg, Pa.), a 
well known writer on art, literary and 
educational topics. 

The contents of the book will in- 
terest and help religious teachers of 
every grade. Mailed postpaid for 25 
cts. Address, Ainsworth & Co., 378 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Prendergast, auxiliary of Philadelphia, 
will be the next archbishop of that 
see. 


NUNS VOTE IN AUSTRALIA. 

Writing in Etudes (Paris), Father 
Thomas O'Mara, S. J., makes the fol- 
lowing striking statement regarding 
woman’s suffrage in Australia: 

The woman’s rights movement is 
far advanced in Australia; women 
have the right to vote, and may even 
become members of parliament. Some- 
times, in the case of important ques- 
tions of religious education being in- 
volved in any parliamentary bill, the 
bishops order the cloistered nuns to 
vote, and the spectacle of their doing 
so is not at all uncommon. 

Unlike the suffragettes. the Austral- 
ian woman does not lose her interest 
in home life or become less womanly 
through her keen attachment to poli- 
tics. ee 

BIG CHURCH COLLECTION. 

What is claimed to be the largest 
collection ever taken up in any parish 
in the country for the purpose of 
building has been secured in the par- 
ish of St. John’s chapel, Brooklyn, 
of which the Right Rev. George Mun- 
delein, auxiliary bishop of Brooklyn, 
is rector. He asked his parishioners 
on Passion Sunday for $60,000 by 
Easter, and on Easter Sunday he an- 
nounced that he had secured $78,472. 
Last year all records were surpassed 
in the same parish by the collection 
of $48,801, but this year’s collection 
sets a high water mark, which sur- 


prised even the parishioners them- 
selves when it was announced. The 
money is for the purpose of building 
a new chapel, school and parish hall 
at Lafayette and Vanderbilt avenues. 
The building will cost about $400,000 
when completed, and will be. of solid 
stone, steel and concrete. It will be 
without doubt one of the most beau- 
tiful ecclesiastical structures in the 
country, ————_- 

TO HONOR NUN WRITER. 

Patrons of the Catholic press 
throughout the world will be pleasur- 
ably interested—and more deeply than 
appears at first glance—in the an- 
nouncement that on June 15, at the 
commencement of St. Joseph’s college, 
Emmitsburg, Md., His Eminence Car- 
dinal Gibbons, acting for the faculty 
of the venerable institution conducted 
by the Sisters of Charity, will honor 
another great teaching order, the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, by conferring upon one 
of its distinguished members, Sister 
M. Antonio, of St. Xavier convent, 
Beatty, Pa., the coveted degree of doc- 
tor of literature. Sister Antonio 
writes under the pen name of “Mer- 
cedes.” — 
THE KING AND THE CHILDREN. 

In the coming coronation festivities 
the juvenile population will have a by 
no means small share. In London a 
kindly thought has materialized in the 
shape of a projected entertainment by 
His Majesty, out of the Privy Purse, 
to 100,000 children at the Crystal Pal- 
ace on June 30. A committee has been 


Catholic Commercial Teachers 


If you are not now teaching Munson Shorthand in your 
school, you ought to familiarize yourself with this system at once. 
‘It is a “wonderful” system, not in the sense of being radically dif- 
ferent from al! others, but because, proceeding along the same lines 
followed by all other Standard systems, it is more scientific. prac- 


tical and pedagogical than any. 


MANUAL OF MUNSON SHORTHAND is 


the most consistant and teachable shorthand text on the market. 
If you don’t know the system, let us teach you. 
Our offer to you follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 


If you want to learn Munson Shorthand with a view to 
the introduction of shorthand in your school, or because there 
is a possibility of a change in systems in your school, we will 
teach it to you by correspondence absolutely free of charge, 
and without imposing any obligation upon you. Do not write 
for particulars—there are no conditions or necessary preli- 
minaries. Allyou must do is to write forthe first lesson now, 


During the past years many Catholic teachers have availed 


themselves of the above offer. 


system between now and next September. 


among our teacher students? 


You can learn the principles of the 


May we number you 


J. A. LYONS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
623S.WabashAve 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 
1133 Broadway 


formed to make the arrangements, and 
as its members seem to have been se- 
lected to represent special interests in- 
volved, such as the Palace Company, 
the railways, caterers, etc., we. need 
not cavil, perhaps, at finding no Cath- 
olic name. The children attending 
Catholic elementary schools in the 
metropolis will, it is safe to say, have 
their place with others in the ranks 
of the King’s guests—London Uni- 
verse. —_ 


THE BOY CHORISTERS. 

The Paulist Choristers of St. Mary’s 
church, Chicago, comprising some 100 
boys from 12 years old up to grown 
young men, have concluded a tour, 
which included engagements at Erie, 
Pa., Boston and Springfield, Mass., 
Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Cleveland, O. A 
special train of three coaches with 
diner was chartered at an expense of 
$12,000 to convey them to their dif- 
ferent destinations. At St. Louis, 
Archbishop Glennon, praised in glow- 
ing terms the splendid work of the 
Chicago Choristers, and the St. Louis 
Choral Club. He gave it as his un- 
qualified opinion that save what could 
be heard in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome no finer singing of its kind was 
now being offered anywhere. Father 
Manzetti is director of the St. Louis 
Choral Club and Father Finn of the 
Chicago Choristers. 


ASKS CARNEGIE’S AID. 

Very Rev. Father Cavanaugh, pres- 
ident of Notre Dame university, of 
Indiana, at the dinner of the Notre 
Dame club of New York, recently, 
made a plea that Andrew Carnegie 
should endow Catholic schools and 
colleges as well as undenominational 
ones. 

“Mr. Carnegie is defeating his own 
course by failing to give to Catholic 
institutions,” declared Father Cava- 
naugh. “These institutions are the 
mainstay of the religious spirit. Nim- 
ble intellects and athletic bodies never 
yet made a people great. 

“The Catholic church is an absolute 
necessity for America. It is the one 
great bulwark against Socialism and 
divorce. The church realizes that the 
differences between rich and poor nev- 
er can be destroyed, and the marriage 
of long haired men and short haired 
women, will be in vain.” 


CHAMPLAIN SUMMER SCHOOL. 
The Catholic Summer School at 
Cliff Haven, N. Y., will open its sea 
son the week of July 3 with a series 
of illustrated lectures by Rev. FE. P 
Tivnan, S. J., of Fordham University, 
and Rev. F. R. Donovan, S. J., of St 
Francis Xavier College, N. Y. 

The school will continue as_ usual 
through ten weeks, during which 
time many prominent lecturers will 
be heard, including Dr. Walsh, ot 
Fordham; Rev. Herman Heuser, 0! 
Overbrook Seminary; Mr. Thomas 
Walsh, of Brooklyn, the noted Catho- 
lic poet; the Abbe Perier of Montreal, 
Canada; Miss Marguerite Merrington; 
Mr. Charles McCarthy, of the Catho- 
lic University; Rev. W. S. Kress, of 
Cleveland, and many others. 

The board of studies hopes also to 
be able to present during the session 
the Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, of Eng- 
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land, and Madame Stummel, of Ger- 
many, the well known writer and le¢- 
turer on Liturgical Vestments. 


XAVERIAN BROTHER DEAD. 

Brother Vincent, a well known 
member of the Xaverian Order, died 
at Mount St. Joseph’s College, Irving- 
ton, Md., last month, aged 51 years. 
He was a native of Baltimore and was 
known in the world as James O'Keefe. 
He was founder, director and teacher 
of a number of colleges. He was also 
director of St. Patrick’s High School, 
at Lowell, Mass., and of Old Point 
Comfort College, Fort Monroe, Va. 
He founded St. Paul’s Academy at 
Portsmouth, Va., and was a teacher at 
St. Xavier’s College, Louisville, Ky.., 
for a number of years. 


FINE CATHOLIC LIBRARIES. 

The largest Catholic library in the 
United States is that of Georgetown 
University under the Jesuit Fathers. 
It has 107,000 volumes. The next 


survive. There must be progress. 


largest is probably that of Fordham 
University, also under the Jesuit 
Fathers. It has 75,000 volumes. 
Then comes the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington and the St. Louis 
University, each having 70,000 vol- 
umes. Notre Dame University has 
60,000; Loyola College, Baltimore, 41,- 
000, and Marquette University, 28,000. 


WILL COMPLETE HISTORY. 

Rev. Charles Warren Currier will 
soon complete his History of Spanish- 
American Literature, which has been 
in preparation for the past five years. 
The work will be epoch making, as it 
covers a field heretofore untilled. The 
history will be illustrated with some 
rare South American photographs. 
The reverend historian in this work, 
has dwelt in a special manner upon 
the Franciscan influence. 


St. Patrick’s college at Jaffna, India, 
has 600 students, 200 of whom are 
pagans. 

AR OAS, ESS SE A TEES METIS 
O you want better results? Are 
D your graduates giving satisfac- 
tion and adding to the honor of their 
school? If not, look for the cause. 
No school can go backward, and 


Methods and Books should be modern. 


RACTICAL text-books are important elements in the success of hundreds 
of schools. The essential facts are clearly presented in such a manner that 
they are easily taught and easily learned, and the results are lasting, 


Q There is a Practical text-book for every branch of commercial school work. 
Write for sample pages and prices. We pay the freight. 


The Practical Text Book Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


$ 


Noiseless, Durable and 
Fully Guaranteed. 


The Simplex Desk 


Equal to the Best. 


Before you purchase elsewhere, let us 


send you a sample desk. 


If you are interested, send for our Special 


School Furniture Catalog No. 86C63. 
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The Reason 


other concerns do not quote 
prices on school desks in 
their catalogs and adver- 
tising matter is that their 
price quotations will be 
governed by the competi- 
tion they have to meet and 
not by the actual value of 
their desks. 

There is less than 10 cents 
difference in the manufactur- 
ing costs of the several best 

rade desks on the market. 
here is even less difference 
in their actual value, judged 
from any standpoint. Yet 
for any one of these several 
makes of desks one school 
board may be asked to pay as 
much as $1.00 per desk more 
than another school board 
pays for the same desk. 

Our catalog quotes one 
price to all on every article. 


In making our low prices 
we have not sacrificed qual- 
ity. Weemploy no agents 
or other selling representa- 
tives, and this is one of the 
principal reasons our low 
prices are possible. An- 
other reason is that we are 
satisfied with a smaller mar- 
gin of profit than others. 


We do not belong to the 
Seating Trust. 


For 
No. 3 
or 4 
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For 
No. 1 
or 2 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


School Journal 
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_ Work has begun on a $150,000 addi- 
tion to St. Joseph’s college in Phila- 
delphia. 

At Shanghai, China, the Jesuit Fa- 
thers have laid the foundation of a 
university to be known as “Aurora 
University.” 

The Christian Brothers during the 
year 1910 established new institutions 


in Mexico, Argentine Republic and 
Asia Minor. 


In Lacon, IIl., the county superin- 
tendent of schools held a teachers’ ex- 
amination a few weeks ago. There 
were. twenty-six applicants. Of this 
number only six passed the required 
grades, and those six were pupils of 
St. Mary’s parish school in Wenona. 


The Eleanor Smith Music Primer. 

By Eleanor Smith. Cloth, 8vo, 128 
uages. Price, 25 cents. American 
Book Company, New Yor, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 
_ This primer presents a collection of 
first year songs, which are varied in 
origin and character, childlike in spirit, 
and very simple in structure. Songs 
expressive of the natural activities and 
interests of childhood predominate, 
while music of lasting quality has been 
chosen. There are many folk songs, 
as well as some from well known com- 
posers. Part I contains songs to be 
learned by note, while Parts II and 
III offer melodies and simple tunes 
for practice in sight reading and in 
writing music. The type used is large 
and clear, the accompaniment being in 
smaller type than the melody, thus 
avoiding confusion; while in Parts II 
and III each type line represents a 
complete phrase of the song. 


Carpenter’s How the World is 
Housed. By Frank George Carpenter, 
author of Carpenter’s Geographical 
Readers. Cloth, 12mo, 352 pages, with 
illustrations. Price, 60 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinanti and Chicago. 

This is the third volume of the 
series of Readers on Commerce and 
Industry by this popular and interest- 
ing writer. He takes the children all 
over the globe, to learn for them- 
selves where the materials in their 
houses come from and how they are 
prepared for use. They also study the 
houses of other countries, and in their 
travels learn to know the principal 
trade routes and the world of com- 
merce. The evolution of the house is 
first shown, from the den of the cave 
man to the modern steel structure. 


John Joseph McVey, publisher. 
Philadelphia, has just brought out a 
well arranged little Catechism, a part of 
the Complete Course of Religious In- 
struction by the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, and intended for very 
young children who are preparing to 
receive their first Holy Communion. 
As most of such children are too 
young to read and study by them- 
selves they can learn the answers to 
the Catechism only by committing to 


‘memory the matter on which they 


have been frequently drilled by the 
teacher. With a view to taxing in the 
least possible way the memory of 
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young children, the answers given in 
this work are very brief and the words 
are so simple as to require little ex- 
planation from the teacher. 

The appendix is not to be studied 
by the child. It is merely suggestive 
of the instruction the teacher should 
give in connection with the prepara- 
tion for Confession and Holy Com- 
munion. A sample of this Catechism 
of Christian Doctrine for First Com- 
municants may be obtained by writ- 
ing to John Joseph McVey, 1229 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 

The Board of Education of New 
York City have taken a firm stand 
against the common drinking cup, and 
Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Superintendent of 
School Buildings, has ordered Spring- 
field sanitary drinking fountains 
installed. Mr. John Hall, Jr, of 
Chicopee, Mass., manager of the 
Springfield Company, was in_ the 
city nearly all last week direct- 
ing a force of men who are _in- 
stalling these beautiful sanitary drink- 
ing fountains in the high schools. The 
work is already completed in the 
beautiful Erasmus Hall high school in 
Brooklyn, where Doctor Walter B. 
Gunnison, principal, and the other edu- 
cators, express themselves as delighted 
with these fountains. The Eastern 
District high school in Brooklyn has 
eight Springfield fountains installed; 
this is perhaps one of the finest and 
largest schools of its kind in the coun- 
try. The Springfield Drinking Foun- 
tain Company’s men are also working 
in the Sturtevant high school and the 
High School of Commerce in New 
York City. Some interesting and in- 
structive circular matter for school 
officials may be obtained free by ad- 
dressing the Springfield Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Co., Chicopee, 
Mass. 

A LN TO RS TS A ER TANT ITS 

“Craig’s New Question and Answer 
Book,” presenting graded questions 
and answers for tests on all branches 
in all grades; price $1.50. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 
P. O. Box 818. Milwaukee, Wis. 


IL 
WRITING FLUID POWDER 


This Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquid form. 
Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
the best grade of ink is required. 

‘“‘JUSTRITE’”’ BLACK INK POW- 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 
use. No FREEZING; No BREAKAGE OR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 

‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Will not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (aot incorporated) 


2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The summer session of The Virgil 
School of Music, New York City, will 
begin June 14th. The course includes 
class and private lectures in technic, 
illustrated lectures on the general 
problems of teaching, and six special 
lessons on musical instruction of 
children. For circulars and complete 
information address The Virgil 
School of Music, 459 Twenty-second 
street, New York. 


“Catechism of Christian Doctrine— 
Number 3” (Course of Religious In- 
structions, Institute of Brothers of 
Christian Schools) has just been added 
to the already strong list of catechet- 
ical books published by John Joseph 
McVey, Philadelphia. This book is 
intended as an introduction to the 
Manual of Christian Doctrine, which, 
in turn, is an abridgment of three vol- 
umes of the same series, treating re- 
spectively Dogma, Moral and Wor- 
ship. It is hoped that uniformity of 
style and development may aid the 
pupil to retain what he has already 
learned, and train him to perceive 
that harmony of various parts of his 
religion which may become a powerful 
incentive to its consistent practice. 

This book will be found useful in 
the upper grammar grades, and in the 
first years of high school or academic 
work. It is well arranged and prom- 
ises to overcome many of the difficul- 
ties encountered by upper grade 
teachers in making clear and effective 
the advance lessons in Christian Doc- 
trine. Part I is devoted to Dogma, or 
Truths to be Believed; Part II, Moral, 
or Works to Perform; Part II, Wor- 
ship, or Means of Sanctification. Sup- 
lementary to the regular text are suit- 
able daily prayers for older students, 
references to the Baltimore Catechism 
table of the Papal succession, and a 
complete index and finding list. The 
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380 pages of the book are well bound 
in limp cloth, and the price is only 
40 cents. John Joseph McVey, pub- 
lisher, 1229 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


“Tt is reported that Cardinal San 
miniatelli, who died recently, be 
queathed $25,000 to establish at New 
York, Buenos Ayres and Sao Paulo 
boards for the protection of Italian 
victims of the white slave trade. The 
archbishops of these dioceses will ap 
point the boards. 


Sister Boniface, superior of St. 
Alexius’ hospital at Bismarck, N. D., 
recently purchased a block of ground 
in the western part of that city as a 
site for a new hospital which will be 
erected within the next two years at 


a cost of about $100,000. 


LL LE ES TATE RL Se 
“We welcome your Journal and wish it 

tbe success it deserves.’—St. Augustine's 

Academy, Lebanon, Ky. 

“We heartily welcome The Catholic 
School Journal.’—Notre Dame Convent, 
Odell, Ia. 

“We are somewhat late in offering the 
support you so richly deserve.”—Dominican 
Sisters. Plattsmouth. Nebr. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”"—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Musca- 
tine, Ia. 

“We wish you success.”—Sisters of Mer. 
cy, Independence, Ia. 

“‘We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
—Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Clements, Ont. 
Canada. 

Le ATTN LL A LS EEE EE TTT ETT RE TIE | Me 
_ During the summer months, at your 
institute or elsewhere, make it a point 
to get a new subscriber for The Journ. 
al. Every little helps towards the im- 
provement and development of this— 
the Catholic teachers’ own magazine. 
In getting a new subscriber you do a 
good turn for your fellow teacher. 
You aid this needed undertaking, and 
you get a direct return in the still 
greater service we can give you as a 
reader by reason of enlarged subscrip- 


tion lists. 


Why buy crack boards when 


you want 


: 


blacKboards? 


Any material that absorbs mois- 
ture is bound to crack and disintegrate. 
That’s why composition boards are 
short lived and very expensive in the 


long run. 


Our Natural Slate BlacKboards 


will last longer than the building. 


They are made from 


the same non-absorbing, because non-porous, material as 
roofing slate, yet our prices compare favorably with those 


of composition material. 


We have an interesting and helpful blackboard booklet 
which shows how to specify and install blackboards; its 


yours for the asking. 


Send for it while you think of it. 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co. 
Cecil Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. | 

Educators are as prone to experiment as to appendicitis, 
and with like disastrous results. One more costly ex- 
periment has run its course, and one more educational 
fad, vertical handwriting, is about to be laid on the shelf. 
The very objections deemed conclusive now, when ad- 
vanced by bankers and other employers of clerical assist- 
ance, were urged by the practical minded in the beginning; 
but their protests were overruled. The most lasting traces 
of the experimentation will be the inability of a great 
many young persons habituated to the vertical system ever 
to acquire that fluency and rapidity in the use of the 
slanting hand that could easily have been theirs in the 
beginning. But it would be too much to hope for that 
educators and school boards should read any moral in this 
story of a failure. 

They will go on in the future much as they have done 
in the past, decorating the groundwork of education with 
inumerable frills and minimizing the time given to funda- 
metals, and the result will be the turning out of experts 
in worsted work, who cannot calculate interest, pupils 
familiar with musical notation who cannot write a credit- 
able letter, smatterers in German who are unab’e to use 
grammatical English, high school graduates who have 
never learned to spell. 

Such are some of the educational monstrosities pro- 
duced by the up-to-date system. Latter day education in 
the public schools is, varied, multiform and entertaining; 
countless branches are included in it never heard of in the 
past; but for practical efficiency the old intensive methods 
of drilling pupils in mathematics, reading and writing, and 
spelling, till they were assimilated by the mind and ab- 
sorbed into the system, turned out sounder if less ve‘satile 
pupils than those of today.—Exchange. 

A Study of Milton’s Comus. 

Repeat the fable on which this poem is founded. What 
is the purpose of the poem? Comment upon its style. 
What event caused its composition? Comment upon the 
songs that occur in this poem. Define “wassail.” 

What means “swinked hedger’? What was Meander? 

Give an account of the following: Narcissus, Circe, 
Naides, Scylla, Charybdis, Eliseum, Pan, Echo, Hebe. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION, 1911 
June 26 to August 4 


(Law, June 26 to Sept. 1) 


Graduate and undergraduate work lead- 
ing to degrees. 


Letters and Science (including pre- 
medical work), Engineering, Law, and Agri- 
culture. 


Pedagogical courses in high-school sub- 
jects. 


Newer features: Agriculture, Domestic 
Science, Manual Arts, Physical Training 
emphasizing Playground Movement. 


Send for illustrated bulletin to 
REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 








Catholic School Journal 


Before You Decide 


on the Histories you 
will use next year, 
do not fail to exam- 
ine the new, revised 
and enlarged 


Dr. C. H. MCCARTHY editions of 


KERNEY’S COMPENDIUM 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 
AND 


FREDET’S MODERN HISTORY 


Both Revisions by 
Pror. C. H. McCARTHY, Ph. D. 


Catholic University 


Illustrated with Colored Maps and Half-tone Engravings 


JOHN MURPHY CO. 


Publishers BALTIMORE, MD. 


SIMPLIFY 


YOUR METHODS 
of Teaching Shorthand 


“BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE” reduces the study of the 
Benn Pitman and Graham systems to such simplicity that any 
person with a fair knowledge of the English language can easily 
learn shorthand. There are only twenty-two lessons in the book, 
but all the essentials are fully and clearly explained in a most 
interesting wav. A dictation course (beginning with a complete 
business letter in the second lesson) furnishes ‘actual busi- 
ness”’ practice in connection with the mastery of the principles. 
Speed factors and reporting expedients are taught from the very 
first. Brief Course is full of valuable time saving methods 
which are distinctively ‘‘Barnes.’’ It imparts the greatest amount 
of information in the briefest possible time, because it goes 
straight to the point and makes every minute count. 

Endorsed by the large chain of Heald Schools of the Western 
Coast; the St. Joseph, Mo., High School; the State Normal of 
Indiana, Pa.; the St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, Ill.; and by 
many other large commercial, public, private and Catholic schools. 

“Our class has been organized a little more than two 
months, and today wrote accurately 85 words per 
minute. How is that for only one recitation a day, and 
the students carrying three other heavy subjects?”’ 

Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

“Glad I installed your system: It is giving great 
satisfaction.”’ 

Bro. V. Linus, La Salle Bus. College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

“Our students have made wonderful progress, far 
surpassing previous years with other texts. I mean to 
recommend Brief Course to our other schools.” 

Sr. Teresa Agatha, St. Joseph’s Convent, Troy, N. Y. 

‘“We are delighted with Brief Course. Our pupils find 

it very interesting, and have met with success.” 

S. S. de Notre Dame, Detroit, Mich. 

“We attribute all our success to the Barnes shorthand.” 

St. Paul’s School, Wilmington, Del. 

SHORTHAND TEACHERS: Send for a free paper-bound 
copy of Brief Course and learn more about this method. State 
whether the Benn Pitman or the Graham system is desired. 


anes DAE Os “- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
2201 Locust Street 
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THE GANG SPIRIT. 
By Henry M. Hyde. 

There were 326 boys in the public schools of Philadel- 
phia who were by unanimous consent declared to be bad 
and stupid—absolutely incorrigible. They were the pick 
of the whole school system for badness. The teachers had 
given them up. There seemed nothing to do but expel 
them. They were a menace and a nuisance to the other 
pupils. Some must go to the home for the incorrigibles— 
delightful name! Others must be sent to a refuge for the 
feeble-minded. 

And now, if you happen to be an adult, prepare to 
blush. A wise, kindly old physician got interested in 
that lot. Among other things he examined their eyes. 
Not one of those desperadoes and semi-idiots had normal 
sight. They hated to study because the print was more 
or less of a blur before their eyes. They were impertinent 
and surly because the teachers kept blaming them for not 
learning what they couldn’t decently see. The board of 
education was persuaded to appropriate about $400 to 
buy glasses for the crew. That was less than two years 
ago. Today, ninety-five per cent of the 326 are bad no 
longer. Practically every one of them now holds a nor- 
mal place in his class. 

Practically every bad boy is made bad by the ignorance, 
stupidity or greed of older people. Only in the last 
twenty-five years have grown-up people begun to realize 
their personal responsibility for juvenile crime and de- 
pravity. Most of ur have not waked up yet. What on 
earth do you expect if you turn a fine, sturdy, strapping 
young rooster into the street, with nothing by glaring 
saloon windows and moving picture shows to break the 
monotony? Any boy that was ever worth having is 
bound to find some outlet for all his surplus energy. Any 


The “100 per cent Man” 


An Isaac Pitman Writer Establishes The 
World’s Record For Speed And 
Accuracy In Shorthand 


Mr. Nathan Bebrin, age 24. an Isaac Pitman writer, 
made an unprecedented record for Speed and Accuracy 
in the Civil Service examination for official court 
stenographer held in New York City on February 2, 1911. 
He wrote 200 wordsa minute for five minutes with ABSO- 
LUTE ACCURACY, 
the report of the 
mission. 


which is certified in 
Civil 
) hiscompetitors were 
various other sys- 
some of them being 
others legislative 
porters, genera, 


Service Com- 
Among 

200 writers using 

tems of shorthand, 
courtstenographers, 

and convention re- 

stenographic reporters of reference, etc. The conclusion 
is logical—Isaac Pitman's Shorthand is still, as ever 
the most speedy and legible, the Genesis and Gibralter 
of modern shorthand. Mr. Behrin studied shorthand 
at the DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 
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normal, healthy boy is absolutely certain to satisfy his in- 
born love for excitement in one way if he cant in another, 

One way out—the best wa) —is to establish plenty of 
neighborhood playgrounds and parks. Chicago has al- 
ready spent more than eleven muilions of dollars in open- 
ing up such places. That’s a lot of money, but it’s a much 
better investment than putting the same amount into 
asylums and homes for juvenile criminals. One hears 
much complaint of the more or less “tough gangs” of 
boys who make life more or less miserable for grown-up 
people in practically every part of a city. The old and 
perfectly idle method was to attempt to break up the 
gangs. It would be just as easy to prevent bees from 
swarming. Every boy passes all the stages through which 
his fathers have passed, since man first chipped a chunk 
of stone into the shape of an axe and went out to brain 
a pterodactyl. From twelve to eighteen he is in the 
tribal stages and it is as natural for him to run in gangs 
and to look up to a chief as it is for him to breathe or eat 
a dozen pancakes for breakfast. 

It is possible to break up any specific gang, but it is 
perfectly futile to attempt to kill the gang spirit. The 
Boy Scouts represent one attempt to train the gang in 
the right way. Such also are the innumerable clubs of 
“Junior Tigers” and “Steenth Ward Pirates,’ bent on 
baseball or football victories. It is quite impossible to 
cheat a normal, worth-while boy out of his fair share of 
adventure. If he is not given a chance to get it on the 
playing field or in the swimming pool, he is likely to get 
a quick action revolver and find what he craves by hold- 
ing you up on the street corner some winter evening. 

Four-fifths of the holdups are “pulled off” by boys of 
from sixteen to twenty, who want adventure more than 
they want the $7.28 and the gold-filled watch they take 
out of your pocket. Keep a boy healthy, be sure that 
he can see and hear properly, give him a chance for plenty 
of rough play, steer the gang spirit into a direction that 
will do him good rather than harm, let him have the taste 
of adventure which his soul craves. That is the program 
for the abolition of the bad boy. It is not an easy pro- 
gram for anybody to carry out. Its details must vary 
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with every individual case. But it is the only program 
which promises a full crop of good *citizens. And every 
grown-up man must do his part in carrying it out. It will 
pay a lot better in the long run than to turn ten or fifteen 
per cent of the best possible human: material ino a menace 
and a scourge to the race! 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
THE COMING OF ARTHUR. 
(Paper Read Before the Teachers’ Association at Mt. St. 
Joseph’s Ursuline Academy, Daviess Co., Ky.) 

In the classification and study of English literature, 
perhaps, there is nothing more exquisite and more beauti- 
ful in itself, and more elevating in its effect upon the mind 
and heart of the student, than is Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King.” 

In beauty of texture, these Idylls are the embodiment 
of a graceful elegance all their own, possessing that purity, 
sweetness and rythm peculiar to the pen of Alfred Tenny- 
son. Aside from the mere fictional features, which are so 
delicately drawn as to entrance the reader with their tone 
and color, there is to be found in the Idylls an underlying 
strata of allegory, which, if followed closely, will, step 
by step, lead the mind to a truly devotional sphere. 

All of those adjuncts of the natural ‘and supernatural 
life with which God has designed to enrich mankind, are 
allegorically portrayed in the various characters constitut- 
ing that glorious assembly—the Round Table. 

In the purity and nobility of Arthur, the king, may be 
recognized that higher and better nature of man, which, 
soaring away on the pinions of lofty aspiration, remains 
unpolluted by the atmosphere of iniquity around it. 

The Coming of Arthur in the New Year, is symbolical 
of the springtime of life, when the soul is pure and inno- 
cent,—unfettered by worldly cures and free from the in- 
fection of sin, proof against the allurements of temptation. 
Strong and buoyant in the freedom of youth, Arthur comes 
to take possession of his kingdom. 
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The future lies fair and bright before him; loyal knights 
gather round him, eager to bind themselves by the oath 
which will make them members of that illustrious band, 
the Round Table. 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives of purest chastity. 

Such is the vow, far-reaching in its grandeur, which 
Bedevere, Lancelot, and the others take. 

Riding abroad, to drive out the heathen from his realm, 
Arthur, for the first time, sees Guinevere—she who is to 
play so important a part in his future career. 

Guinevere, “the fairest of all flesh on earth,” symbolizes 
Sense. She comes now into the life of Arthur, the Soul, 
to assist him in his struggles and to guide him safely 
through the dangers which beset life’s pathway. How 
well she performs her mission we shall see later. 

*Tis May, the fairest of seasons, when Lancelot—the 
gallant Lancelot—in obedience to his King, brings Guine- 
vere to the court over which she is to reign as its Queen. 

Here, before an altar “white with May,” Arthur and 
Guinevere plight their troth, while around them stand the 
Knights of the Round Table, attired in snowy white, em- 


- blematic of their righteousness. 


At the marriage feast they voice their sentiments of 
loyalty and devotion to their King and to his worthy 
cause, in that exquisite little lyric: 

“Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May; 

Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll’d away! 

Blow through the living world—’Let the King reign.’ 


“Strike for the King and die! and if thou diest, 
The King is King, and ever wills the highest. 
Clang battleaxe, and clash brand! Let the King reign. 


“The King will follow Christ, and we the King 
In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing. 
Fall battleaxe, and flash brand! Let the King reign.” 
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Concentration.—Here is a diverting and edifying true 
story. A soulful young lady, enthusiastic about everything 
and everybody, recently listened, with wrapt and large- 
eyed attention, to a forceful lecture on concentration. The 
speaker impressed on his hearers the importance of giv- 
ing one’s undivided attention to one, or at most to a few 
subjects, and cited numerous examples from history to 
drive home his thoughts. The lecture over, the soulful 
young lady hastened to the platform and warmly thanked 
the lecturer. 

“You have no idea how much I have enjoyed your 
talk,” she assured him. “It has done me a world of good. 
And I’m going to carry it out too, and put everything 
you said into practice. From this very moment I am 
going to concentrate.” 

“And may I ask,” the lecturer inquired, “what you are 
going to concentrate on?” 

“Oh,” she answered with astonishing ingenuousness, 
“IT am going to concentrate on lots of things.” 

No meditation, we have all learned, is complete without 
the act of application; and it remains for each of us to 
make the act of application here. Do we not rather amus 
ingly concentrate “on lots of things’? You remember 
that elaborate plan of private study that you mapped out 
for yourself last summer. Was it not, now that you look 
at it in cold blood, a trifle too comprehensive? It is well 
to know something about many things; but is it not essen- 
tial to know a great deal about one thing? 


It is a matter of mutual interest that subscribers adjust 
their subscription accounts to the end of this school year, 
before the rush of commencement week. If your account 
is not paid up to date, make it a point to remit this week. 


Writes “Leslie Stanton”: “I 
through the latest e‘ition Gf one of the lead.nz 
phies and making wh msical contrasts between these up 
to-date and artist*cally constructed books and the volumes 
which went under the name of geographies when we were 


have just been looking 


| 1 wveoor: 
vyeogra 


FULLY 


initiated into the mysteries of the subject, ever so many 
years ago. Our books were eyesores to begin with. They 
were poorly printed, shabbily bound and, according to 
even the standard of the time, wretchedly illustrated. We 
youngsters made detailed and surreptitious studies of the 
woodcuts and as a result acquired a startlingly novel mass 
of information concerning anatomy and other things. 

What a stir these modern geographies and other books 
would have made among us could they have been suddenly 
interjected into our weather-beaten classroom with its 
dusty chalk troughs and its battered desks! The half-tone 
illustration has revolutionized certain phases of educati: 
especially in such subjects as geography and history, bo 
of which are now being taught on a more rational basis 
than they were in our time when the former meant m 
questions and the latter connoted dates, dates and again 
dates. And—just think, old friends of former days—mod- 
ern teachers actually encourage the children to look at the 
pictures. 

In the matter of illustrations, as in most matters, our 
own times are all in all the best that the educational 
world has known. The methods and equipment of fifty 
years ago had much to be said in their favor. but we 
know in our heart of hearts that the old-time devices were 
for the most part crude and ineffectual. Not but that we 
cannot learn from the past. We can, and learn much, too; 
but at the same time our modern ways, however much 
they may be maligned by false friends or ignorant ene- 
mies, compare with those. of half a century ago as the 
automobile at its best compares with the stage-coach at 
its worst. 


Needless Expense.—A movement has been on foot 
several years to cut down the graduation expenses of 
children. The fad of costly “commencement” dres 
started in the public high schools, and grew apace. 
present reacton has common sense on its side and 
serves our earnest support. The parents of most of 
children are not wealthy people and they are sufficient) 
burdened as it is. And, as Longfellow says, the supr 
excellency is simplicity. 
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EARLY SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The horn book, invented in 1450 and used considerably 

up to the close of the eighteenth centruy, was the usual 
text book of the elementary school. A thin slab of hard 
wood was covered with parchment, on which was printed 
the capital and small letters, numerals and some elementary 
syllables and words. 
“ Over this a thin sheet of transparent cow’s horn was 
placed and firmly bound so that no moisture could pene- 
trate. To this, the bible and the sampler on which little 
girls painfully stitched the letters of the aiphabet, some 
“Godly saying” and a border of herring stitch, or some 
conventional pattern of impossible flowers and foliage and 
the legend “May Smith, her sampler,” or the like, were 
about all that the children used up to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 


ANOTHER VICTORY FOR CATHOLIC STUDENT. 

Joseph A. Kurz, a student of the Catholic High School, 
Philadelphia, recently won the competitive examination 
jor cadetship at. West Point Mil:tary Academy. As the 
examinations for West Point are accounted very difficult 
and as students were entered from the pub‘ic high schools 
and manual training schools of Philadelphia, the victory 
of \lr. Kurz reflects special credit upon the quality and 
character of training given in the Catholic schools which 
he has attended—the more so as Mr. Kurz’ general aver- 
age for the examinations was 90.3 per cent, whereas his 
nearest competitor attained but 77.7 per cent. 

The winner in these congressional district examinations 
for West Point are certified to by the local congressman, 
and then go to the Military Academy for another examina- 
tion as to mental and physical fitness. It is safe to say 
that Mr. Kurz, having shown up so strong in the pre- 
liminary examination, will have no difficulty in passing the 
tests to be given by the officials of West Point. The gov- 
ernment allows cadets at West Point $710 a year. On 
graduation they are commissioned and are given increased 
salaries from year to year. Mr. Kurz received his ele- 
mentary education in St. Bonaventure’s school, Philadel- 
phia, which is in charge of the Sisters of St. Francis. 
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MYSTERIES IN THE HOLY MASS. 

At Holy Mass we find all the memorials of our reli- 
gion’s great mysteries. There “Christ hath made a re- 
membrance of His wonderful works, being a merciful and 
gracious Lord. He hath given food to them that fear 
Him.” 

There is the memorial of the mystery of Bethlehem; 
God and Son becomes incarnate. There is the memorial 
of the mystery of Calvary. The Savior is offered on the 
altar in an unbloody manner, as He was once offered on 
the Cross in a bloody manner. There is the memorial of 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity: With the Lamb of God 
in sacrifice are present God the Father and Holy Ghost. 
There is the memorial of Creation: By the miracle of 
Transsubstitiation the Almighty does not act merely on 
creatures, but on the Creator Himself. There is the 
memorial of Heaven’s glories. After Consecration the 
altar is Paradise. 

MODEL CLASS WORK. 

The importance of model class work, cannot be over- 
estimated. No normal school or novitiate is complete 
without a training school where classes may be conducted 
under guidance of experienced experts—where the student, 
after getting thorough theoretical preparation, is put in 
charge of a class room containing an average number of 
pupils, so that he may meet all the difficulties of disci- 
pline and all the problems of pedagogy that will beset 
him in his real work, and where he has near at hand the 
strong guidance of experience and the unsparing criticism 
of an expert critic teacher. 


“Can any little boy,” asked the new teacher, “tell me the 
difference between a lake and an ocean?” 

“T can,” rplied Edward, whose wisdom had been learned 
from experience. “Lakes are much pleasanter to swallow 
when you fall in. OO 

“Dear Father,” wrote a youngster of twelve, “we are 
all well and happy. The baby has grown ever so much, 
and has a good deal more sense than he used to have. 
Hoping the same of you, I remain, your affectionate son, 
James.” 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

By Judge Thomas D. O’Brien. 
The need of America today is for intelligent American 
born boys who are willing to work; that is, for young men 
who are willing to work with their hands as well as their 
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heads, who understand native and natural forces, who have 
mastered the details of construction, and know how great 
bodies of workmen are organized, fed and handled, how 
the complicated machines which do so much of the work 
of the present day are constructed and operated. 

Nearly all the men who laid foundations for great for- 
tunes, and all of the men who achieved gveatness in in- 
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dustrial life were those who in youth ‘acquired a practical 
knowledge of the details of the industries upon which 
they were engaged. 

I believe, therefore, that industrial education is of 
prime importance at the present time. I do not desire to 
be understood for a moment as decrying higher education, 
but are we not ignoring palpable truth if we assume that 
any large proportion of the youth of the country ever will 
be able to take advantage of such institutions? 

Fundamentally, the American government was intended 
to give each individual, as far as possible, an equal op- 
portunity for development, hence the most important in- 
stitutions are those within reach of and available for the 
masses of the people. 

If more than a small proportion of the people entered 
the professional or mercantile fields, they would starve, 
for being strictly non-producers, there would not be suf- 
ficient demand for their services from those to whom they 
must look for employment, viz., the real producers. So- 
ciety would be top heavy, and disaster would result here 
as it has in every country where that condition existed. 

We should, therefore, while maintaining the higher in- 
stitutions of learning and developing therein great scien- 
tists, scholars and philosophers, afford an opportunity to 
the numberless young men who wish to progress in the 
science of farming, to become scientific farmers. 

To him who wishes to progress in mechanics an op- 
portunity to do so should be given, and thus build up an 
American citizenship of men who construct, who add to 
the world’s wealth, who make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, and who at the same time 
have so cultivated their minds that they are capable of 
intelligent enjoyment. We should recognize that the real 
beauty of life consists in the achievements of the man of 
well ordered mind who not only recognizes his responsi- 
bilities but the source from which they spring. 

There never has been a time when the demand was so 
great for intelligent and honest young men who are will- 
ing to work as it is now in industrial pursuits. This de- 
mand is for young men who are physically capable, who 
have deft hands and steady heads and are willing to use 
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both, who are ambitious but seek advancement because 
of what they can do rather than because of who they are; 
whose education has not made them dreamers or unfitted 
them to handle a mechanic's tools or to face and control 
rough gangs of men when the occasion arises. 


A VACATION SUGGESTION. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hil’s!—no tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 

The teacher was giving an exposition on culpable homi- 


, cide, etvietitccvadeiabtitien tec —Longfellow. 


“If I went out in a smal! boat,” he said, “and the owner 
© knew it was leaking, and I got drowned, what would that 
S be?” 

| After a few minutes’ silence a little boy stood up and 
© said: 
“A holiday, sir!” 


“Now, Elmer,” said the teacher to a small pupil, “the 
eyes enable us to see. Can you tell me what the nose is 
for?” 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied Elmer. “It’s for eyeglasses to 
roost on.” 
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THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF 
THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 

Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., of Holy Cross 
College, Washington, D. C., whose history of our pa- 
rochial school system is an evidence of his special studies 
upon the general subject, has an interesting article in the 
May number of the Ecclesiastical Review on “The Eco- 
nomic Side of the School Question.” 

Father Burns raises the inquiry, whether, if the State 
took upon itself the education of the Catholic children, 
now enrolled in the parochial schools, would that, after 
all, lift any cnsiderable burden off the shoulders of the 
Catholic taxpayer? 

Catholics are about one-third the population in the 
great cities where the parochial schools thrive; and they 
pay about one-third of the taxes. The tuition per pupil 
in the parochial schools (owing to the fact that the sisters 
work for one-third the salary of public school teachers) 
is about one-third the cost per capita of pupils in the public 
schools. Thus Jimmy O’Neil, educated in St. Peter’s pa- 
rochial school, costs the Catholics $11 a year. But send 
him to the public school and he costs about $30 per year, 
one-third of which or $10, comes out of the Catholic tax- 
payer. The shift would relieve the Catholics of $11 per 
pupil parochial school charges, but would add $10 to their 
school tax contribution. 

This is exclusive, too, of taxation for new buildings and 
grounds, which would be heavy in the event of such 
change. 

The computation is an interesting one, even though we 
must guess at and approximate much of the data; and are 
conscious that some salient elements may be omitted from 
the calculation. In concluding, Father Burns observes 
that, “while Catholics throughout the United States would 
pay less than they now pay for the education of their 
children, if he burden of parish-school support were shifted 
to the State, the amount that they would save would be apt 
to be much less than is commonly supposed. The actual 
saving would depend upon the concurrence of two factors: 
the difference between the cost of parish-school and public- 
school education in any place, and the difference, num- 
erically,-between the Catholic and the total population of 
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that place. The greater the difference in the present relat- 
ive cost, or the larger the Catholic population, relatively 
considered, the less would Catholics tend to gain by the 
change. The saving would thus vary according to locality, 
Where Catholics form one-half or more of the population, 
the difference would probably amount to little or nothing. 
Where they are comparatively few in numbers, the saving 
would be apt to be very considerable. Under conditions 
lying between these extremes, as in New York City, the 
amount of economic advantage accruing to Catholics by 
reason of the change would be correspondingly moderate, 

“There are, of course, reasons of a more general nature 
which it would be out of place to enter here, that argue for 
such a change. The change would, first of all, mean the 
discontinuance of an unfair although generally unfelt atti- 
tude of discrimination against Catholics on the part of our 
state legislators, who impose an irrelegious secularism, 
hateful to the conscience of Catholics and without any nec- 
essity to excuse it, upon the schools of the whole people, in 
deference to the wishes of those who constitute no more 
than a part of the people, even though they may be more 
often in the majority. Catholic teachers’ salaries, moreover, 
ought to be raised, and this would be one of the most 


‘obvious advantages that would result from state-support,. 


Again, the change would not only mean the national recog- 
nition of the rightful place of religious influence in the 
education of the young, but it would probably lead to the 
establishment of religious schools more generally by non- 
Catholic denominations, as well as to the introduction of 
non-dogmatic Christian instruction into the existing sys- 
tem of public schools. In a word, it may be said that the 
beneficial effects which the change could not fail to have 
upon the moral and religious life of the nation would be 
sufficiently great to make it desirable, without regard to 
whatever of economic advantage or disadvantage it might 
involve for any component part of the population.” 


Ethel (just returned from the kindergarten prize-giving) 
—Mother, it was a shame. They gave a prize for scime- 
thing we’ve never been taught. 

Mother—What was that, darling? 

Ethel—General progress, they called it. 


EFFECTIVE BOOKS FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


ULL of the outdoor atmosphere, life and action; even the spelling book has a spirit of its own 
All progressive teachers want these books; children delight in them. 


GOOD BEGINNINGS 
Language Through Nature, Literature & Art 


Perdue and Griswold 


A well-spring of pleasure and profit for the child. Related 
lessons in nature study, stories, poems, pictures. Widely adopted. 
io 45 7 


The Century Spelling Book 
As well-Cook-Gilbreath 


Simple, practical. The dominant idea is to move slowly, but 
to drive and clinch every nail so it cannot be pulled out. Price 25c 


Dodge’s Home Geography 
By Richard E. Dodge 


Begins with the home, is easy to teach, a feast for the child. 
Beautifully illustrated with pictures from life. Price 35e 


Mace’s Primary History; Stories 


of Heroism 
By William H. 


Here, from boyhood up, navigators, 
scientists carry the thread of American History. 
trated. Price 


Mace 


soldiers, statesmen, 
Profusely illus- 


ET us hear from you about these books. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Old Fashioned Fairy Tales 


Marion Foster Washburne 


The children’s favorites retold from Tom Hood’s version. 
Fascinating and full of action. Illustrated in poster colors on soft 
tinted paper. Price 45 


Little Rhymes for Little Readers 


Wilhelmioa Seegmiller 


Winning little verses about children and the things children 
love. Exquisitely illustrated by Ruth Hallock. Price 56 


The Adventures of a Brownie 
Craik-Washburne 


_ A simple and beautiful little story of the house-brownie who 
lived under a coal. Stimulates love of home. Line drawings 


The Lady of the Lake 


Scott-Barbour 


Full of the spirit of patriotism, sweet with the breath of the High- 
lands. Photos and maps of points of interest. Portrait by Lock. 


Be sure to ask for circular of our Forty-four 
Winners — supplementary readers that are gems of literature and artistic beauty. 


Illustrated 


by such artists as Ruth Hallock, Lucy Fitch Perkins, E Mars, McDonall and others. 


Chicago 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY new vou 





